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No More Rate Wars 
In New York State 


jnsurance Department Will Not Per- 
mit Companies to Fight Each 
Other in This Manner. 


EXPERIENCE MUST JUSTIFY CUT, 


Superintendent Stops Two Clashes— 
Threat to Banish Companies 
From the State. 


Insurance rate wars in New York city 
belong to the past. Their death knell 
has been sounded by the New York 
Insurance Department, which now be- 
lieves it is equipped with the neces- 
sary authority to prevent the compan- 
ies from cutting each other’s throats. 
At the first sign of rate slashing the 
department will demand from the com- 
panies their experience on the class 
where the rates are tottering. The 
data furnished the companies will have 
to justify the cut. They will not be 
permitted to discriminate; nor to 
charge one rate one day and a differ- 
ent rate the next. 

Stop Plate Glass and Automobile Wars. 

The first real intimation that the 
street had of the Department’s atti- 
tude in company fights was during the 
slashing of plate glass rates a few 
weeks ago. Complaint was made that 
companies were making a special drive 
at the Prudential Casualty. The De- 
partment intervened. 

Then came the automobile rate war 
started by the Travelers, and which 
threatened to be ruinous. The Depart- 
ment stopped this. One company dur- 
ing the war wrote 1,400 policies in two 
days in the metropolitan district. 


Department’s Attitude. 


Here is the position of the Depart- 
ment in brief: 

Companies must conduct their busi- 
ness along sound lines. A rate war 
means that insurance is written at 
rates lower than the underwriters feel 
are safe. Therefore, if such war con- 
tinues it is only a question of time 
before some company or companies will 
be found verging on impairment or in- 
solvency, which it is the fundamental 
object of insurance supervision to 
prevent. 

One section of the insurance law 
gives the Insurance Superintendent 
authority to revoke the certificate to 
do business of a foreign company 
best interests of the people of 
State. 
starts out to create a rate 
the avowed object 
wall and thereby eliminating qa weaker 
company, such a condition is not for the 
best interests of the people of the 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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An agent who delivers the best indemnity in the 
market, at the same price as other kinds not so 
sure in event of calamity, is in a position to 
attract, retain, and increase the business of his 


office. THINK IT OVER. 
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J H, Moore to Wind 
Up the Universal Life 


Ohio’s Former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Appointed Trustee, Will in- 
vestigate Promotion of Company. 


COMPANY HAD A STORMY CAREER. 


Opportunity Presented Trustee to Ren- 
der Life Insurance Service Through 
Legislation He Recommended. 


On Friday of last week Assistant At 
torney-General Frank Jr., of 
Ohio, that had been 
entered and that former Superintendent 


Davis, 
advised a decree 
of Insurance of Ohio, Edmond H. Moore 
had and qualified 
trustee the 


appointed 
up 


been as 
the 


of 


wind affairs of 


Life 


to 
Universal 
Cleveland. 

A journal entry had 
for a judgment of ouster to be entered 
by the Court of Appeals of Franklin 
County, Ohio, against the Universal 
Life Insurance Company of Cleveland, 
| in the action in quo warranto brought 
against it by the AttorneyGeneral. By 
this judgment the company is ousted 
for all its corporate rights, privileges 
and franchises and is dissolved. 

The court’s judgment of ouster 
against the Universal is based upon the 
nature of its “Founders’ Board” con- 
tracts, iis investment of its funds in the 
stocks of other life insurance compa- 
nies operating in Ohio, and the repre- 
sentations that it may have made, if 
any, directly or indirectly in carrying 
out its stock-selling program, that it 


Insurance Company 


been approved 


pany, duly qualified under Ohio laws 
and that it was subject to the inspec 
tion and supervision of the State Insur- 
ance Department. 

The trustee’s bond has been fixed at 
|the sum of $50,000, and the case has 
| been remanded by the Court of Appeals 
| to the Court of Common Pleas of Cuy- 
|} ahoga County where the principal office 
| of the Universal is located, under whose 
| direction the trustee is to act in closing 
}up the company’s affairs 
| Hon, E. H. Moore, who retired from 

the office of Superintendent of Insur 
the State of Ohio on March 
1914, and now practicing law 
Youngstown, Ohio, 

What Moore May Investigate. 

In the appointment of Mr. Moore as 
| the receiver to wind up the affairs of 
this concern, an unusual opportunity is 
afforded a man of courage and ability 
to render not only the State of Ohio 
but the insurance world a great service 
by having made a most thorough in 
vestigation of the conduct the offi 
cials connected with the enterprise 
from beginning There should be 
determined 
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REAL PROGRAM 


WE BELIEVE that valuable service will be rendered to our own good men by the elimination of a considerable 
number of men who have heretofore carried our rate books, but who have placed but a small business each year. 


WE BELIEVE that valuable service will be rendered our good men and the business as a whole if we accept only 
such brokerage business as comes to us from men who treat our interests and those of our policyholders the same 
as we expect of our own men. 


NEW MEN, CAREFULLY SELECTED AND WELL TRAINED will ultimately supply a larger volume, and 


a little patience will bring larger reward to our men and to our policyholders. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 











statement setting forth the details of 
all transactions by which stock of other 
companies has been acquired. 

The latter is particularly important 
because of the circumstances of the 
purchase in 1912 of the controlling in- 
terest in the Pioneer Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City and the recent 
investment of the funds of the Univer- 
sal Life Insurance Company in another 
life insurance company. 

Pioneer Life Stock. 

Regarding the $53,000 of Pioneer Life 
stock for which the Universal Life In- 
surance Company paid $106,462, .w is 
alleged that O. L. Van Lanigham nego- 
tiated this deal with the Universal Life. 
The Universal Life paid $20 per share 
—par being $10. While Pioneer Life 
stock was regarded by the Universal 
Life in the fall of 1912 as worth $20 
per share, a few months later, in the 
summer of 1913, Pioneer Life Insurance 
Company’s stock was offered by the 
Universal and actually issued to trus- 
tees of the Bankers Guarantee & Cas- 
ualty Company at $10 per share—that 
there was an enormous rake-off for 
somebody in the purchase of $53,000 
of Pioneer Life stock for $106,000 with 
Universal Life money, can hardly be 
questioned. 

Stockholders Suits Avoided. 

During the past sixty days threat- 
ened suits by stockholders have been 
warded off by the return of moneys 
and notes given for the purchase of 
Universal Life stock. This it would 
seem is an injustice upon the multitude 
of stockholders who must be content 
with but a small fragment of their in- 
vestment. 

Universal Life Stock Sales. 

At the annual meeting of the Uni- 
versal Life held in January of this year 
it was reported that stock sales had 
reached approximately $143,000 par 
value—$10 shares. Inasmuch as this 
stock was sold at from $20 to $30 per 
share, it is likely that the gross sales 
amount to between three hundred and 
three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The assets that will go into the 
hands of the receiver consist of Pioneer 
Life stock—5,300 shares, which can 
hardly be worth in excess of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars under the most 
favorable circumstances; the _ invest- 
ment in Toledo Life stock reported to 
be at this time approximately $15,000 
in which there will be a large shrink- 
age, and then there are a lot of notes 
given for the purchase of the Universal 
Life stock, the collection of which in 
all probability it will be most difficult 
to enforce. There may be a little 
money in the bank. 

Only Available Statement. 

At the annual meeting in January, 
1914, it was reported that the stock 
issued and fully paid for amounted to 
$142,880, so that it would appear that 
very little of the stock was sold during 
the year 1913, as the statement: of De- 
cember 31, 1912, shows stock issued 
$118,000. 


PLAN TO CONSERVE HEALTH 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION ACTS | 
! 





Project Launched to Bring Large Em- 
ployers Together to Discuss 
Medical Supervision. 





A movement to bring together rep- 
resentatives of some of the largest 
concerns in this city to discuss the 
advisability of establishing supervision 
over the health of employes by medical 
examinaticn was launched at a meet- 
ing in the Board of Trade rooms, last 
night, held under the auspices of the 
Newark Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
and the board. 

Such action was suggested by Wil- 
liam F. Burleigh, general superintend- 
ent of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
after speakers had told of similar work 
carried on in Chicago and in New York. 
A motion to invite some of the targer 
concerns to take part in a conference 
with the association was offered by 
President A. V. Hamburg, of the Board 
of Trade. The invitations will be sent 
out by Ernest D. Easton, executive 
secretary of the association. 


Addresses were made by James 
Minnick, superintendent of the Chicago | 
Tuberculosis Institute; Dr. Eugene L. | 
Fisk, director of hygiene of the Life | 
Extension Institute of New York, and | 
Mr. Easton. Dr. Theodore B. Sachs, | 
founder of the Chicago  sanitarium, | 
was to have spoken, but was prevented | 
by illness and sent Mr. Minnick in his 
place, 


His Actual Experience. 

Dr. Fisk talked on “The Value of 
Periodic Health Examination for the 
Employe.” He declared that his esti- 
mate of the value of such work was 
not based alone upon obvious merits 
of the plan, which must appeal to the 
common sense of any intelligent busi- 
ness man who will stop to analyze it, 
but upon his actual experience. Dur- 
ing the last five years he had applied 
the principle to a considerable body 
of life insurance risks among whom 
it was possible to measure, with mathe- 
matical exactness, the concrete results 
of the experiment. He referred to his 
work with the Life Extension Institute, 
which includes in its activities not 
only the examination of life insurance 
policyholders, but of individuals and 
groups of employes and others of the 
general public. 

“In 1899 the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society, whose risks have 
since been reinsured,” Dr. Fisk assert- 
ed, “extended this privilege of a year- 
ly health examination to its 25,000 
policyholders. About ten per cent. 
availed themselves of it. Of this num- 
ber forty per cent. were found more 
or less impaired, most of the derange- 
ments being found in the heart, blood 
vessels and kidneys, as the average age 
of the group was high—forty-six. Of 
those found impaired, forty-four per 
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cent. were not aware of the impair- 
ment, 

“The insurance company did not, of 
course, undertake to treat these people, 
but, with their consent, reported the 
impairment to the family physician or 
to such physician as the policyholder 
designated, upon whom the task of re- 
pairing the machine devolved. 

“What was the result? At the end 
of four years actuarial analysis showed 
that among thcse found impaired the 
death rate had been only ninety-seven 
per cent. of that upon which premiums 
are based; or, since these were impaired 
risks, about fifty per cent. of that rea- 
sonably to be expected, allowing for 
impairments, 


Fifty Per Cent. Saved. 
“In other words, if these risks had 


not come under the system of periodic 
health examinations, the mortality 


would have been double that actually 
Making all possible al- 


experienced. 








lowance for the smallness of the group 
and the short duration of the expert- 
ence, an emphatic saving of life was 
demonstrated. Even among those re- 
ported unimpaired a very low mortality 
was experienced, as many of these 
people were not living hygienically and 
required some guidance.” 

Dr. Fisk declared that tuberculosis 
was not the only problem to be dealt 
with, but diseases commonly regardea 
as non-preventable, such as chronic af- 
fections of the heart, kidneys and blood 
vessels. He said there were more than 
100,000 deaths in 1910 between the 
ages of thirty-five and sixty years from 
these diseases in the United States, 
and he added that it was safe to say 
that fifty per cent. of these deaths 
could have been prevented or post- 
poned by periodic health examinations 
and early detection of disease tenden- 
cies, and by medical treatment, or ad- 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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PRUDENTIAL MUTUALIZATION 


LONG LEGAL BATTLE EXPECTED. 








Commissioners Will Prepare Report for 
Chancellor—Policyholders Open 
‘and Close. 


Appraisal of Prudential Insurance 
Company stock incident to the work of 
mutualization has been placed in the 
hands of the commissioners who have 
peen for nearly a month taking testi- 
mony and hearing argument as to the 
stock’s worth. Argument is completed 
and the commissioners will have to go 
over the records and file their report 
with the chancellor. 

“Richard V. Lindabury, counsel for 
the company, told the commissioners 
he would present no formal argument, 
jeaving that to the policyholders and 
stockholders. He reserved the right to 
argue when presentation of the case 
by either of the other sides demanded 
argument in the interest of the com- 
pany. This was taken to mean that 
Mr. Lindabury had determined to pre- 
pare his case as the proceedings de- 
veloped.” : 

“The policyholders were given the 
privilege of opening and closing. Mer- 
ritt Lane opened. Former Governor 
John W. Griggs, with whom Mr. Lane 
is associated, said their side would not 
consume a great amount of time. Mr. 
Lane contended that the stock of the 
company is worth at present not more 
than $650 or $700 per share of $100 par 
value. His opening argument con- 
sumed less than an hour.” 

“Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
the Public Service Corporation, de- 
clared he represented the control of 
the company, in opening for the stock- 
holders. He explained that the Fidelity 
Trust Company owned seven shares 
less than half the stock of the com- 
pany, while his brother, Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, president of the Fidelity, owns 
more than twenty shares. The lawyer 
said he appeared as counsel for both.” 

“The sole duty of this commission is 
to ascertain the value of this stock,” 


said Mr. McCarter. “That does not 
mean confiscation; it means market 
value. If this were a purely private 


enterprise, $2,000 a share would not buy 
the stock. But there are things which 
militate against its value. It is a quasi- 
public institution.” 

“Mr. McCarter went into a history of 
the company, which, he said, read like 
aromance. He flatly declared that: his 
clients would not consider for a mo- 
ment the value put on the stock by Mr. 
Lane. He said that if the award of the 
commission did not meet with his 
clients’ approval, the case would be 
carried to the highest court.” 

“Mr. McCarter declared he had been 
greatly disappointed that the contend- 
ing parties in the proceedings had been 
unable to get together and agree on a 
price for stock and present the figures 


to the commission. He said he soon 
found there was no hope of such a 
thing.” 

“The lawyer read from a statement 
he had prepared, which was intended 
to give his opinion as to the various ele- 
ments that went to make up the stock 
value. This state “nt was of a purely 
technical nature ad gave no actual 
figure at which the stock should be pur- 
chased. One of the intangible elements 
of value, Mr. McCarter said, was the 
fact that the company was controlled 
by a single interest. One guiding hand 
controls the company, he pointed out, 
instead of the management being di- 
vided among a vast number of stock- 
holders.” 


“That unquestionably adds to the 
value of the stock,” said the lawyer. 
“Why did Thomas F. Ryan get control 
of the Equitable in New York? Why 
did E. H. Harriman fight for the con- 
trol, and why did J. P. Morgan purchase 
the control from Harriman? They did 
it, gentlemen, because control added to 
the value of the stock.” 

The argument of John R. Hardin for 
the minority stockholders was heard. 
Mr. Hardin gave no figure at which he 
believed the stock should be bought in 
by the company. He said the value 
should be computed on a basis of com- 
pany assets of $40,000,000. He main- 
tained that the appraisers must con- 
sider the ‘good will’ of the company as 
an asset and an element of value in fix- 
ing the stock’s worth.” 

“This is going to take a great deal of 
study,” said Mr. Hardin, “and the more 
you study the evidence and the figures 
that have been submitted here the more 
will you gentlemen come to realize the 
enormous value of the Prudential 
stock.” 

“It is generally understood that the 
present proceedings are but the prelim- 
inaries of a long legal fight. The policy- 
holders claim the stock is worth not 
more than $650 to $700 a double share, 
while the stockholders say they would 
accept nothing like those figures. No 
matter which party to the proceedings 
is favored by the commission it has 
been understood throughout the hear- 
ings that the other side would appeal.” 

“Under the court order on which the 
proceedings have been conducted the 
commissions’ report must be in the 
chancellor’s hand by the first week of 
June. The evidence and accompanying 
exhibits upon which the report must 
be based make a file of pamphlets more 
than a foot thick. The commissioners, 
former United States Senator James 
Smith, Jr., former Gov. John Frankiin 
Fort and former State Senator William 
M. Johnson, say they will ask for an 
extension of time for preparing the 
report.” 


ILLINOIS LIFE OF AGE. 


The Illinois Life will celebrate 
twenty-first anniversary this year. Dur- 
ing the present month, the field staff 
of the Company is writing a record 
volume of business in honor of Presi- 
dent James W. Stevens. 


its 


DR. H. CABBLL TABB DIES 


HONORED 





BY THE COMPANY. 





Medical Director Twenty-six years for 
Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia. 


Dr. H, Cabell Tabb, Medical Director 
Emeritus of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, died at his residence 
in Richmond on the night of May 
seventh following an illness of some 
months’ duration. Dr. Tabb was Med- 
ical Director of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia for over twenty- 
six years and at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Company was made Medical 
Director Emeritus. In age and in num- 
ber of years of continuous service he 
was one of the oldest medical directors 
in this country. 

Dr. Tabb was one of the founders 
of the Association of Medical Directors 
of the United States and was its first 
president, to which office he was con- 
secutively re-elected for several terms, 
until he declined re-election, and up to 
several years past, he took a very 
active part in its proceedings, not miss- 
ing an annual meeting or a committee 


meeting until his failing health pre- 
cluded the long journeys. 
Dr. Tabb served as Surgeon in the 


Civil War, and was Surgeon of Pegram 


Battalion, Association of Confederate 
Veterans. 
He was a prominent member of the 


Seventh Street Christian Church, of 
Richmond, and one of its officers for 


many years. 

He had also served as president of 
the Allumni Association of the Medical 
College of Virginia. 

Dr. Tabb is survived by his widow, 
son, T. Garrett Tabb, and daughter, 
Miss Hester Cabell Tabb. 


WAR DEATH RATE STATISTICS. 


Interesting Compilation Showing Mor- 
tality as Result of Military Service 
Timely Infcrmation. 





In view of the possibilities of the pres- 
ent disturbed conditions between the 
Government of the United States and 
Mexico, the following statistics on the 
death rate incident to military service 
are of special interest: 

In the twenty years of Napoleonic 
wars in which England was enga,ed a 
century ago, the total average annual 
mortality was nearly sixty per thou- 
sand, of which 6.6 per thousand arose 
from casualties in action and the rest 
from sickness, ete. In the Crimean 
War the British mortality was one 
hundred twenty-six per thousand; the 
French one hundred fifty-five per thou- 
sand, while the mortality among the 
Russian troops was simply appalling, 
being estimated at 630,000 men, of 
whom only 80,000 were killed in battle. 

The yearly death rate of the South 
African War both from battle and 


—a ————— 


disease was, officers fifty-three per 
thousand, men thirty-eight per thousand. 

The Civil War between the States, 
1861-1865, produced an annual death 
rate from all causes of fifty-four per 
thousand. The experience of the Army 
Mutual Aid Association, and the active 
list of the regular army, agree that 
since 1850 the average annual death 
rate exceeds the American table of mor- 
tality by about 10 per cent. Based on 
campaigns extending over one hundred 
years the average death rate of an 
army in the field is about fifty per 
thousand per annum. 

The above statistics do 
lives not lost on the battlefield or in 
the hospital, but impaired by the 
exigencies of service and the unhealthy 
conditions of camp life. 

Even with improved sanitary condi- 
tions the experience of the active list 
of the regular army shows a mortality, 


not cover 


based on the American experience 
table, as follows: 1898, the year of the 
Spanish-American War, 92 per cent.; 


1899, 389 per cent.; 1900, 210 per cent.; 
1901, 133 per cent.; 1902, 115 per cent.; 
and in 1903 dropping to 85 per cent., 
showing conclusively the influence of 
active service. 

When we consider that the average 
annual mortality among insured lives 
for all the American companies is only 
about fourteen per thousand, it will 
readily be seen that those companies 
which have a one year clause covering 
military or naval service in time of 
war are in a position to preserve mutu- 
ality among their members by heading 
off adventurers and those who have in 
mind enlisting for service with foreign 
nations, etc., ete. Such companies dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War and now 
when trouble is threatened with Mex- 
ico, hay® quite generally notified their 
old policyholders that the war clause 
was waived because past experience 
proved that but few of their members 
would be involved. So far as new poll- 
cyholders are concerned: those contem- 
plating military or naval service—the 
one year clause is a valuable aid in 
enabling a company to charge an extra 
premium for the extra hazard. 


JOHN J. OLIVER DEAD. 
Passing of Prominent Middle-West 
Life Insurance Executive. 
at Detroit. 

On Monday morning, the fourth in- 
stant, Jno. J. Oliver, secretary of the 
Michigan State Life of Detroit, was 


found dead in his residence by his wife. 
The fact that a revolver was found 
clasped in his hand points to death hav- 
ing come from suicide. Mr. Oliver has 


been very prominent in life underwrit 
ing circles in Detroit and vicinity by 
reason of his official connection with 
the Michigan State Life, and his activi- 
ties in connection with legislation 
through the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association. He leaves a widow and 


one daughter. 
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12 Million Policies in Force 
A Great Public Tribute to The Prudential 
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Amortization and Accrual 


By Percy C. H. Papps, Actuary, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 











An explanation of what is meant by 
amortization and accrual will perhaps 
be most readily understood if we take 
actual examples. We will first assume 
that a bond for $10,000, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent, per 
annum, payable half-yearly, has just 
been issued; that the bond will mature 
at the end of ten years, and that a 
purchaser attracted by the high rate 
of interest borne by the bond and by 
the ample security, will be satisfied if the 
bond nets him four per cent. per an- 
num payable half-yearly. Since the 
bond provides foy interest at the rate 
of six per cent, it is clear that the pur- 
chaser can well afford to pay more than 
the face of the bond, for he is to re- 
ceive only four per cent. on his invest- 
ment. The price which he can afford 
to pay is $11,635.14. 

Now the purchaser is in the position 
of having invested $1.635.14 more than 
the bond will return to him at maturity, 
but this will be made good out of the 
interest he will receive in excess of 
four per cent. on his investment. He 
is said to have paid a premium of 
$1,635.14 for the bond and the repay- 
ment of this premium is what is re- 
ferred to in the Disbursements as 
“Amortization of Premium.” The full 
interest received goes into the Income 
and the balance over that earned on 
the investment consequently goes into 
the Disbursements. 

The following table shows’ the 
amount of interest earned and the 
amount of the principal refunded for 
each six months during the ten years; 
the interest earned and the portion of 
the principal refunded being in each 
case equal to the $300 actually received. 

Amortization of bond for $10,000 
bearing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, 
maturing at the end of ten years. Bond 
is bought for $11,635.14, to net four 











per cent. per annum payable halt- 
yearly. 
Ke 
6 
s 3 
£2 
) ae 
Year 5-2 5 oS 
=e Bat 
le $11,635.14 $232.70 $300 $67.30 
1 11,567.84 231.36 300 68.64 
1% 11,499.20 229.98 300 70.02 
2 11,429.18 228.58 300 71.42 
216 11,357.76 227.16 300 72.84 
3 11,284.92 225.70 300 74.30 
3% 11,210.62 224.21 300 75.79 
4 11,134.83 222.70 300 77.30 
4% 11,057.53 221.15 300 78.85 
5 10,978.68 219.57 300 80.43 
dM 10,898.25 217.97 300 82.03 
6 10,816.22 216.32 300 83.68 
61% 10,732.54 214.65 300 85.35 
7 10,647.19 212.94 300 87.06 
7% 10,560.13 211.20 300 8 88.89 
8 10,471.33 209.43 300 90.57 
&l, 10,380.76 207.62 300 92.3 
9 10,288.38 205.77 300 94.23 
914 10,194.15 203.88 300 96.12 
19 10,098.03 201.97 300 98.03 


Now, the first line of the above table 
shows that at the end of six months the 
interest earned is two per cent. of $11,- 
35.14, which was the amount originally 
invested, or $232.70. The interest then 
received is $300, which is six months’ 
interest on $10,000 at six per cent. per 
annum. The excess interest is $67.30 
and this deducted from the original 
investment leaves $11,567.84 outstand- 
ing, as shown in the second line of the 
table. It will be seen that at the be- 
ginning of the last half-year there is 
$10,098.03 of principal outstanding and 
the principal returned at the end ot 
that year out of the last half-year’s 
interest is $98.03, leaving a balance of 
$10,000, to be met out of the face of 
the bond which then matures. 

It will be seen that the portions of 
the principal repaid each six months if 
added together, will exactly equal the 


premium of $1,635.14 which the pur- 
chaser originally paid for the $10,000 
bond. It may be noticed that the inter- 
est earned, as shown in the above table, 
is calculated on the principal outstand- 
ing. The portions of principal repaid 
each half-year must be invested as 
soon as received, in order that the 
whole capital of $11,635.14 may be con- 
tinually earning interest. 

The next example which we will take 
is that of a $10,000 bond bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly, and matur- 
ing at the end of ten years. In this 
case it will be assumed that the pur- 
chaser wishes to make six per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly, upon 
his investment and is able to buy the 
bond for $8,512.25. 

The difference between the face of 
the bond, $10,000, and the amount pay- 
able, $8,512.25, is $1,487.75. This is the 
amount of discount at which the pur- 
chaser was able to secure the bond. 
Instead of taking credit for the differ- 
ence between the purchase price and the 
face value of the bond at any one time, 
he takes credit for a portion each six 
months, and this portion, together with 
the interest actually received, always 
gives the amount of interest earned on 
the amount of principal outstanding. 
The gradual increase in the bond until 
it balances the maturity value is what 
is knows as “The Accrual of Discount,” 
as referred to in the first paragraph. 

This gradual increase is shown in the 
following table. 

Accrual of bond for $10,000 bearing 
interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly, matur- 
ing at end of ten years. Bond is bought 
for $8,512.25, to net six per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly. 





ja wee 
E SF _u 
6 ~ 258s 
Year : ‘ z © SE 3 
ES =OSS 
ea 55.37 $200 55.37 
1 57.03 200 57.03 
1% 258.74 200 58.74 
2 60.50 200 6u.50 
2% 262.32 200 62.32 
3 8,806.21 264.19 200 64.19 
3% 8,870.40 266.11 200 ~=66.11 
4 8,936.51 268.10 200 68.10 
4, 9,004.61 270.14 200 70.14 
5 9,074.75 272.24 200 72.24 
5% 9,146.99 274.41 200 74.41 
6 9,221.40 276.64 200 76.64 
6% 9,298.04 278.94 200 78.94 
7 9,376.98 281.31 200 ~ = 81.31 
T6 9,458.29 283.75 200 83.75 
8 9,542.04 286.26 200 = 8 6.26 
814 9,628.30 288.85 200 88.85 
9 9,717.15 291.51 200 3991.51 
9% 9,808.66 294.26 200 94.26 
10 9,902.92 297.08 200 97.08 
The first line of the above table 


shows the purchase price of $8,512.25. 
The interest earned in the first six 
months is three per cent. of the pur- 
chase price, or $255.37. The interest 
received is only two per cent, of the 
bond, or $200. The balance of the in- 
terest earned, namely $55.37, is taken 
credit for by increasing the amount of 
principal outstanding from $8,512.25 to 
$8,567.62. While this $55.37 is not actu- 
ally received in cash at the end of six 
months, it may be considered that it 


is received and immediately invested ' 


in the bond itself; for during the second 
half-year the interest earned is com- 
pounded on $8,567.62, which includes 
both the $55.37 and the original pur- 
chase price. Furthermore, if the bond 


was sold at the end of six months on 
thé same basis as that on which it 
was purchased, the owner would re- | 
ceive $8,567.62, and in this way get the | 
original purchase price and the balance 
of the interest. 

At the beginning of the last halt-, 


| 


| 
| 


year, the principal outstanding is $9,- 
902.92, and the interest earned is 
$297.08, so that the amount by which | 
the interest earned exceeds the $200 | 
received is $97.08, or the difference | 
between the $10,000 payable at maturity | 
and the amount of principal outstand- | 
ing six months before. | 

It may be mentioned that in the case 
of a bond bought either at a premium | 
or at a discount, the amount of the | 
principal outstanding is at all times | 
the price for which the bond could be 
sold, provided the purchase and sale. 
are both made on the same basis of 
interest earnings. | 

The question may be asked why the 
Mutual Benefit does not carry its bonds 
on an amortization basis, and what the 
effect would be on dividends if it did. 
The Mutual Benefit buys more bonds 
at a premium than at a discount, and 
each year the Company writes off the 
net amount of premiums, thus bringing 
all bonds to par. This is done for the 
reason that the bonds are bought to 
be held till maturity, and the Company 
is strong enough to follow the very 
conservative course which it  has| 
adopted. 

It may be supposed that if the Com- 
pany carried its bonds at their amor- 
tized value, it would increase the book 
value of the assets and the amount 
available for surplus distribution. It is 
true that it would increase the book 
value of the assets, but the Company 
has placed what may be called a mini- 
mum value on its bonds, and the differ- 
ence between this minimum value and 
the par or market value forms part 
of the Security Fluctuation Fund. If 
the bonds were held at their amortized 
value, the result would be an increase 
in the Security Fluctuation Fund as 
well as in the book value of the assets, 
and no change in the surplus available 
for distribution. 

It would be possible in the case of 
a bond bought at a premium of $1,- 
635.14 to assume that one-twentieth of 
this premium will be written off each 
six months. The amount so written 
eff would then be $81.76. This would 
bring the bond to par at maturity, but 
the result would be that the amount 
so written off would be in excess of the 
true amount in the early years and 
less in the later years. Consequently 
by this arbitrary method, the purchaser 
would be receiving less than four per 
cent. in the early years and more in 
the later years. 
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HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


The fifty-fourth annual statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Com. 
pany, of which George E- Ide ig 
president, appears in the Herald's 
advertising columns this morning. 
It shows substantial progress along 
conservative lines. Assets increased 
during the year to more than $29,. 
000,000, after paying to policy- 
holders nearly $3,000,000, includ- 
ing $540,000 in dividends. The in- 
surance in force is more than $1 |6,- 
000,000, being an increase during 
the year of nearly $5,750,000. 


New York Herald, January 22, 19/4 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Similarly, one-twentieth of the dis- 
count could be added to the principal 
outstanding in case of the bond bought 
at a discount. In the example shown 
this would mean adding $74.39 each 
six months and this would result in 
taking credit for more interest than 
was actually earned in the early years 
and less in the later. 

The question may be raised as to} 
how the amount for which the bond | 
is bought is arrived at. For the simple | 
examples shown it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter to calculate the purchase | 
prices. In the second example we have | 
the sum of $10,000 payable at the end 
of ten years, which is to earn six per 
cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. 
This is equal to $10,000 payable at the 
end of twenty years, with interest at 
the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
payable annually. We also have the 
sum of $200, payable at the end of each 
six months, which is to be valued at | 
the rate of six per cent. payable half- | 
yearly. This is equivalent to $200 a 
year for twenty years, with the present | 
value calculated at the rate of three | 
per cent, payable annually. 


It Pays To Investigate 





Our Contracts Are All Direct 





We are looking for a 
man who can handle 
men. 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


W. C. BALDWIN, 
President 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 








for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 


Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 

Several pi of llent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 





For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 















May 14, 1914. 














RELATION OF INSURANCE TO BANK CREDITS 


Address of Col. Fred W. Fleming, Vice-President Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company before Texas Bankers’ Association. 
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In modern business, credit, not 
money, is the life of trade. The loans 
and discounts of our banks are tour 
and one-half times greater than the en- 
tire amount of money in circulation. 
All business men are vitally concerned 
in perfecting the machinery for handl- 
ing credit. Success or failure in com- 
mercial banking depends largely upon 
a proper adjustment of credits, and 
enything, which tends to perfect the 
system of credits, is of value to the 
bank, its depositors and stockholders. 
The tendency of the times is to elimi- 
nate waste everywhere and the profits 
of commercial banking do not allow 
much margin for losses. 

Banking is an ancient trade. First, 
the banker was a dealer in precious 
metals, a money changer. Later, he 
began to receive money for safe keep- 
ing, and there was quickly added lend- 
ing money on interest—the most im- 
portant part of the business. In the 
fundamentals of receiving deposits, 
loaning money and issuing exchange, 
your profession has not changed, since 
great trade centers were built up in 
Carthage and Alexandria, more than 
2500 years ago. There were no bills 
of lading, traveler’s letters of credit or 
loose leaf ledgers in those days, but 
the basic principles of banking were 
the same. All history agrees that Max- 
imus and Vigo, great bankers of Rome 
in the first century, were perfect in the 
business of money loaning. From the 
most primitive beginning, interest has 
always been the most potential factor 
in commerce, and to-day, is the might- 
iest power in business. The American 
farmers pay 500 million dollars in in- 
terest each year—a sum nearly equal 
to % the capital of all National banks 
and the railways 600 million dollars 
annually. 

The English system has served as a 
model for this country, and also for 
the countries of Europe; yet, the Bank 
of England was organized less taan 250 
years ago. The Bank of Venice found- 
ed in 1770 continued its career of 
great usefulness in the commerce ot 
the world for nearly 700 years. In the 
perfection of detail in administration 
the Bank of England exemplifies in its 
highest form the financial wisdom of 
the present age, but, measured by the 
test of time, no comparison of it can 
be made with the earlier great banks of 
Venice, Genoa and Amsterdam. 

The American System Distinctive. 

The distinctive feature of the Amer!- 
can system as compared with those 
in older countries, has been the inde 
pendent character of each bank. Our 
banks are usually owned and _ con- 
trolled by men living in the communi- 
ties they serve. The enhanced pros- 
perity of the bank being dependent 
upon the development of its home ter- 
ritory, the institution naturally be- 
comes the leader in every project of 
industrial development. Instead of one 
or more central organizations with 
hundreds of branches scattered 
throughout the country and managed 
by men having no local interest there 


has grown up under the American sys 
tem great and useful institutions in 
the cities and towns of the United 
States, whose highest ambition has 
been to co-operate with other business 
interests in the development of the 
country. 

To meet present day requirements 
the Western banker must be a man 
of versatile attainments. He is a s‘u- 
dent of scientific soil tillage and the 
best results in farming from a diversi- 
fied rotation of crops. He is naturally 
the leader in the community he serves 
in every movement to secure another 
railroad or factory and when the State 
has a Normal School or some other 
public institution to auction off, the 
banker always takes the lead in raising 
the necessary money to qualify his 
town as a bidder. He must be able 
to discuss theology with the preacher; 
the practical side of commercial lav 
with his lawyer; modern methods c* 
education with the teacher and politics 


in a sympathetic vein with the mem- 


bers of all parties. 
Banking is not only an ancient art 


but in one respect a peculiar business. | 


Mercantile and manufacturing lines 
are successful according to their free- 
dom from debt. With both banking 
and insurance, the greater amount of 
liability the greater success. Bankers 
and insurance men are the only two 
classes who boast of their debts and 
when they hand you a statement, spe- 
cial attention is always called to the 
deposits and outstanding insurance and 
seldom to the item of capital or net 
surplus. 
America the Richest Nation. 

There are 7475 National banks, with 
a capital of 1057 million dollars; 18,520 
State, savings, private banks and trust 
companies, with a capital of 1040 mil- 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 








lion, and, if the surplus of 1681 million | 


be added, the amount of American 
banking capital in institutions under 
Government supervision reaches the 
splendid total of 3778 million dollars. 
There are 3261 non-reporting banks 
with capital and surplus of over 100 
million dollars, making the total num 
ber of banks in the United States, 29, 
354, with a combined capital and sur 
plus of more than 3878 million dollars 

The United States has the greatest 
banking power in the world. We have 
more than 40 per cent. of the banking 
power of all the nations of Earth. The 
world’s stock of go'd is 8481 million 
dollars—an increase during the past 
13 years of 75 per cent. This country 
increased its stock of gold from 1000 
million dollars on January 1, 1900 to 
1880 million dollars on January 1, 1913, 
securing during that period nearly 35 
per cent. of the increase in the world’s 
supply of the yellow metal. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system, which represents 
the best thought and wisdom of Amer- 
ican financiers after 6 years’ unremit- 
ting study and discussion, cannot fail 
to place the United States in a com- 
manding pcsition in the commerce of 
the world. 

(To be continued.) 








A Big First Quarter! 


January, February and March each far exceeded in new business the 
same months in 1913. And this first quarter rolled up the biggest total of 
any first quarter in the Company's history. Reasons: Up-to-date policy 
contracts, low net cost, Company's reputation, satisfied and prosperous rep- 
resentatives. Have you met the Massachusetts Mutual in competition? 
Would you like to meet it as one of its representatives? 


Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 








REMEMBER 


The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 
Is the pioneer life insurance company of 
the Southwest 
ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 














“The Company of the South” 


Find an Empire Life agent, and you will find a successful 
agent, in fact the most prosperous life insurance agent in 
his section. The Empire Life provides agents with an 
equipment of policies that enables them to meet all the 
needs of the insuring public, and too, these policy forms 
are liberal and easily sold. 





Some excellent territory open for high-class personal producers. Attractiv 
contracts to right parties. Address Home Office at once. 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, ATLANTA, GA. 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 














Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all ites records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. Evidences are not laek 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 














individuality at its full value. 





mean the realization of all your dreams. 


ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering ? he top 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. : é 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. You can secure a 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” 1 nd 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 


Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 


€ 


When you climb to the top of the rut 


Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. Jf you 


If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 


The president of this Company is W. T. Crawrorp ; Vice-President and General Manager, L D. Prewrrt ; 


Superintendent of Agencies, J. F. We.itnaron, all of Shreveport, La. 
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LECTURE 10 of 


BY PRES. ERNEST JUDSON CLARK. 





Students at University of Cincinnati 
Hear About “The Field and 
the Agent.” 





Before the University of Cincinnati 
on Tuesday of this week Ernest J. 
Clark, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters delivered 
the following address on “The Field and 
the Agent.” Mr. Clark said: 

The subject for the evening is: “The 
Field and the Agent”: 

(1) Possibilities of the Field. 

(2) Increasing Responsibilities of the 
Agent. 

(3) Demand for College Men. 

Possibilities of the Field. 

In considering the first sub-division 
of this question, namely, “Possibilities 
of the Field,” let us take a brief view 
of what the agent has already accom- 
plished in the life insurance field, there- 
by placing us in better position to con- 
sider future possibilities. 

The institution of life insurance as 
it exists to-day is comparatively new, 
having had its entire growth in this 
country during the past seventy years. 
There was, it is true, some slight in- 
surance activity prior to the above 
date, but so limited in extent as not 
to be worth mentioning. We may con- 
sider, therefore, that progressive Amer- 
ican life insurance had its beginning 
in 1843. In 1870 there were 71 com- 
panies, in 1905 there were 112, in 1910 
there were 181 and on December 31, 
1913, there were 239 legal reserve com- 
panies reporting to the various State 
Insurance Departments, with admitted 
assets of $4,814,224,987; 37,804 432 poli- 
cies in force, aggregating $21,114,678,- 
546 and distributed over 25,000,000 
lives. The annual income of these com- 
panies in 1913 was $976,562,592, and 
they paid out during the year $479,866,- 
856 in death claims, matured endow- 
ments, dividends and surrender values. 

Life Insurance Bulwark. 

Who made all this wonderful record 
possible? The Agent, not the officer or 
medical director. 
consider the real meaning of all this 
to the social and economic life of the 
United States you cannot but be im- 
pressed with the most profound respect 
for this great institution of life insur- 
ance and the dignity with which the 
profession of life insurance is clothed. 
Such have been not only the possi- 
bilities of the past but these are some 
of the actual results fully realized. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of 
these figures and the invaluable ser- 
vices already extended to (25,000,000 
policyholders in this country by the life 
insurance agents of the United States, 
which can never be calculated in dol- 
lars and cents, life insurance has been 
undergoing many changes during the 
past twenty years especially, a process 
of rapid evolution if you please, with 
the result that it stands to-day as the 
greatest bulwark against adversity 
caused through the ravages of death 
and financial reverses ever conceived 


by the mind of man—shorn of those 
objectionable features at one time 
criticized, and controlled in the field 


by an agency force which is dominated 
by lofty ideals and a consciousness 
that the life of the agent is essentially 
one of service. 

Only 7 Per Cent. Insured. 

Our American people carry more than 
twice as much life insurance as all the 
rest of the world combined. We have 
the best insurance companies, the high- 
est grade agency force and no profes- 
sion or business has ever attained such 
remarkable growth and usefulness in 
the same space of time and yet our 
$21,114,768,546 of legal reserve life in- 
£urance covers less than 7 per cent. 
of the life values of our insurable risks 
in this country, which are estimated at 
$350,000,000,000. Think of it, gentle- 
men, that notwithstanding all that has 


When you pause to- 


been done in the building of this great 
institution there should be seventeen 
and one-half times as much insurance 
in force in order to adequately cover 
the insurable life values in the United 
States, all of which will be destroyed 
within the next seventy years. 


No Abatement in Sight. 

There is no evidence of any abate- 
ment in the growth of life insurance. On 
the contrary its field of operations is 
constantly broadening, for so long as 
life is uncertain and valued and men 
have families they love, business to 
protect and old-age to provide for, life 
insurance must have an ever increas- 
ing field of activity, especially in view | 
of the constant increase in population 
and the wealth of the country and the 
increasing familiarity with the prin- | 
ciples and necessities of life insurance | 
in its varying forms by the public. 

Advantage of Agents Profession. 

Again life insurance has a distinct 
advantage over the professions of law 
and medicine, as so long a course of 
special training behind college walls is 
not required; there is no outlay for 
books, instruments, renting of offices. 
purchasing of supplies, and then wait- 
ing possibly for years before a lucra- 
tive clientele can be developed in ac- 
cordance with the ethics or profession- 
alism which must, according to the 
recognized custom, regulate the estab- 
lishing of a legal or medical practice. | 
If at all fitted and prepared for the 
profession of life insurance, the agent, 
because of his ability to pursue both 
actively and aggressively his work in 
the field, will be able to make a fair in- 
come during the first year of his work 
and increasing experience and clientage, 
combined with his renewal commis- 
sions will give to him a rapidly increas- 
ing income which should be most sub- 
stantial before the young theological, 
medical or law student is even ready 
to begin his professional work. 

Surpasses Financial Remuneration. 

The income of the life insurance 
agent, other than industrial, has been 
found according to statistics, to be su- 
perior on the average to that of other 
professions, notwithstanding the less 
amount of expenditure in both time ani 
money in securing his professional 
training. There is no calling in which 
the familiar maxim that “There is al- 
ways room at the top” applies with 
greater force than that of life insur- 
ance, for well-trained, capable and ex- 
perienced men are to-day in greater de- 
mand by home offices and general 
agencies, than any other class. of 
specialists in the world, and such men, 
if aggressive, self-reliant and courage. 
ous, must of necessity go to the top. 

The life insurance agent of to-day is 








undcubtedly the most independent of 
all professional men. He is not tied 
down to an office or bound by red- 


tape; he is the master of his own move- 
ments, and as stated by a certain 
author “playing when he pleases and 
working when he chooses, but he must 
choose to work if he expects to. suc 
ceed.” 
Increasing Responsibilities, 

Now, as to the “Increasing resyonsi- 
bilities of the agent”; Once classed as 
purely a business, life insurance has 
during recent years been acquiring 
those elements both in its conduct at 
our home offices and the educational 
requirements, training, ethical  stan- 
dards and character of service render- 
ed by its field men, which make it un- 
questionably one of the leading profes 
sions. The word “prefession” is de 
fined by the Century Dictionary as: 
“A vocation in which a_ professional 
knowledge of science or learning is 
used by its practical application to af 
fairs of others, either advising, guiding 
or teaching them, or in serving their in- 
terests or welfare in the practice of an 
art fcunded on it. The word implies 
professed attainments in special knowl- 
edge as distinguished from mere skill.” 

The above definition is a perfect de- 
scription of the present and future work 
of the trained and educated life insur- 
ance agent. He has necessarily become 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 
BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
... PROGRESSIVELY SUCCESSFUL... 
January 1, 1914 
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THE COMPANY OF SUCCESSFUL AND CONTENTED AGENTS 
ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE MEN ELIGIBLE 


EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 











Life Insurance and Texas 





States. 








Texas has more than four million people, made «ap of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


We want ten or a dozen more good field 
Address— 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





an insurance adviser or counsellor in | 
all that the term implies—one whom | 
any prospective insurer or policyholder | 
may consult with perfect confidence of 
receiving intelligent and conscientious 
advice and service. The agent should 
at all times so regard it, appreciating 
the responsibilities that devolve upon 
him as an insurance counsellor first 
and a scientific salesman second, never 
permitting for one moment his pecuni- 
ary interest in the transaction to in- 
fluence his advice or service rendered. 
Remember, gentlemen, that next to the 
work of the minister the life insurance 
agent deals with the most serious and 
important question in all the world, 
namely death, endeavoring so far as it 
lies within his power to alleviate pov- 
erty and distress which usually follow 
in consequence, with all that poverty 
means in its affect on disease, vice- 
illiteracy and even crime. 
Interesting Deductions. 

Let us consider for a few moments 
the question of improvidence which ex- 
ists on the part of our American men 
right here in the greatest civilized 
nation on earth, and the absolute de- 
mand, in consequence, for billions of ad- 
ditional insurance. Eighty-five men out 
of every 100, at death, leave no income 
producing estate. This average is 
shown conclusively by the following 
statistics: From January 1, 1901, to 
December 31, 1905, out of 27,011 reg- 
istered adult deaths, according to the 
records of the Surrogate Courts of the 
United States, 23,051, or 85.3 per cent. 
left no estate Thirty-five per cent. 
of all widows were left in absolute 
want and 90 per cent. of the widows 
lacked the common comforts of life. 
There are approximately 3,100,000 
widows in the United States, 1,000,000 
of whom are over 65 years of age. Of 
this latter number 900,000 are now de- 
pendent on the generosity of relatives, 
millions of fatherless and orphan chil- 
dren, whose intellectual, moral and 
physical natures have been eof the 





through poverty, in consequence of the 
death of a father who neglected, 
through procrastination, indifference or 
ignorance (they all amount to the same | 
thing) to’ make provision for them | 
against his death. Perchance he was | 
a daily contributor toward the $1,750,- 
000,000 spent during the year in the | 
United States for alcoholic drinks, or 
toward the $520,000,000 per annum spent 
in this country for tobacco, or he may 


(Continued on page 8.) 











|'GOOD TERRITORY | 
OPEN TO RIGHT MEN | 





—those who know how and can pro- 
duce applications and settle policies 
—always ready to negotiate wi 
men of experience, energy and 
enthusiasm. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
FRED E. RICHARDS, President 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, 


Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WBDICAL DIRECTORS MEBT 


ASSOCIATION 





TEXAS ACTIVE. 





Interesting Program is Arranged for 
Meeting in Houston on 
May 12-14. 





The following letter and program, 
sent over the State of Texas to the 
general medical practioner doing life in- 
surance work, drew a large attendance 
to the meeting of the association held 
in Houston this week: 

An impression has gained currency 
among the medical profession, that the 
section on Medical Life Insurance of the 
State Medical Association, which meets 
in Houston in ‘May, is for Medical Di- 
rectors only The impression is errone- 
ous. This section is more for the 
benefit of the general practioner doing 
life insurance work than for the 
Medical Directors; but it is of vital im- 
portance to both. 

We hope for the pleasure of seeing 
you at this meeting, and trust you will 
be prepared to take part in the discus- 
sions. It will be both interesting and 
beneficial to you to hear these papers 
read, as well as affording opportunity 
to meet the Medical Directors of all 
Texas companies. 

Urinalysis, Dr. Whitfield Harral, 
Dallas; discussion opened by Dr. W. A. 
Boyce, Dallas. 

Heart Lesions: Their Effect on 
Longevity, Dr. C. U. Patterson, Hous- 
ton; discussion opened by Dr. Edward 
Randall, Galveston. 

Essentials of Blood Pressure in Life 
Insurance, Dr. J. S. Lankford, San 
Antonio; discussion opened by Dr. J. H. 
Reuss, Cuero. : 

The Microscopy of Urinary Sediment 
in Life Insurance Examinations, Dr. W. 
P. Thomson, Beaumont; discussion 
opened by Dr. H. L. McNeil, Houston. 

Instructions to Local Examiners, Dr. 
Wm. King, San Antonio; discussion 
opened by Dr. J. E. Daniel, Wichita 
Falls. 

Syphilis: Its Relation to Life Insur- 
ance, Dr. S. H. Moore, Houston; discus- 
sion opened by Dr. C. M. Grigsby, 
Dallas. 

Tuberculosis, Dr. M. M. Smith, Dallas: 
discussion opened by Dr. M. B. Stokes 
Houston. 

Family History, Dr. W. M. Brumby, 
San Antonio; discussion opened by Dr. 
Boyd Cornick, San Angelo. 

Incomplete and Careless Examina- 
tions, Dr. G. T. Vinyard, Amarillo; dis- 
cussion opened by Dr. J. M. McCutchan, 
Waco. 

Drink Habit, Dr. W. D. Littler, Fort 
Worth; discussion opened by Dr. Sneed 
Strong, Dallas. 





KANSAS CITY LIFE’S PROGRESS. 
Bumper Crops and Increased Confi- 
dence Explain Expansion of the 
Company. 





The Kansas City Life continues its 
march of progress, each month adding 
more laurels to those already gained. 
From Fred W. Fleming, vice-president, 
we have a letter in which he says: “I 
am pleased to be able to report that 
the amount of new insurance applied 
for during the month of April will total 
more than $3,300,000, this being at the 
rate of $40,000,000 of new business per 
annum. The present outlook for a 
bumper crop in the interior section of 
the United States has not been equal 
during the past twenty years. Crop 
experts estimate the wheat yield of 
Kansas this year at 135 million bushels. 
Increased confidence explains the enor- 
mous expansion in this Company’s busi- 
ness since the first of the year.” 





“FIDELITY POLICYHOLDER” 

We are in receipt of copy of the 
“Fidelity Policyholder,” a new publica- 
tion issued by the Fidelity Mutual Life. 
In announcing this publication Frank 
H. Sykes, manager of the Publicity De- 


partment of the Fidelity Mutual says: 

“This little publication is to go out 
quarterly. In it we shall talk to our 
policyholders about Fidelity protection, 
about death losses that have been paid, 
new ideas that have come into life in- 
surance. We shall give them advice 
about health, about sanitation, hygiene, 
prevention of disease and accident, and 
matters which bear upon the prolon- 
gation of life and happiness—all mutual 
assets of company and policyholder. 

“Our agency force, we have no doubt, 
will instantly hail the ‘Fidelity Policy- 
holder’ as a friend and helper of no 
mean worth. And in sending this little 
publication forth on its first journey of 
help and good will, we have confidence 
that it will prove a valuable ambassa- 
dor to the good graces of our policy- 
holders everywhere.” 





AMERICAN NATIONAL GAINS. 





Production Over Fifty Per Cent. Ahead 
Same Period Last 
Year. 





We are in receipt of the fol!owing 
letter from R. M. Maples, agency 
manager of the Ordinary Department, 
American National Life cf Galveston, 
Texas: 

April was the best month we have 
ever had in this department. We 
had over $1,100,000 of applied-for busi- 
ness, over $900,000 of which was issued. 
This is a gain of 75 per cent. ove. 
the same month last year. Each day 
sees some valuable acquisition to the 
agency and we are hoping to bring 
the monthly production up to $1,500, 
000 within the next six months. Our 
applied-for, issued and paid-for busi- 
ness is more than 50 per cent. ahead 
of the same period last year and we 
hope for even a greater gain before the 
end of the year. 


STATE MUTUAL AGENCY MEETING. 





Edgar C. Fowler, Superintendent of 
Agencies, Guest at Newark Gather- 
ing—Big May Business. 





A very successful agency meeting was 
held on the 6th, by E. E. Bice, general 
agent, at the Newark office of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester. As guest 
at the meeting Edgar C. Fowler the 
popular superintendent of agencies of 
the State Mutual Life gave one of the 
characteristic talks to the assembled 
field men for which he is noted. Gen- 
eral Agent Bice and several members 
of the agency force also spoke. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was 
manifested at the meeting, and a very 
favorable opinion expressed on the out- 
look for the year’s business. The first 


week in May shows a larger production | 


than any of the preceding months. 





COMPANIES TO EXHIBIT. 





Prudential, Metropolitan and Aetna 
Will Have Interesting Displays 
at San Francisco, 

Three insurance companies’ which 
will have exhibits at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition are the Aetna, 


Metr-politan and Prudential. 

The Metropolitan will show models of 
hospital equipment and illustrate health 
conservation; the Aetna will have a 
vast array of models of accident sav- 
ing devices; The Prudential will show 
charts and exhibits covering 
ra‘se and dieseases by geographical dis 
tricts, and pclicies in all languages. 





IN NEBRASKA. 
Co. of 


REFUSED LICENSE 
The Farmers’ Life Insurance 


Colorado has been refused a renewal | 


of its license to do business in Nebras- 
ka. The officers charge that the ac- 
tion of the insurance commissioner 
was due to the fact that the company 
joined in the suit to test the constitu- 
tionality of the insurance code. They 
say they will appeal to the courts. 


death | 





THE CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 





MONTHLY MEET AT BRIDGEPORT | 





Discuss Educational and Conservation 
Work; Also New England Congress 
of Life Underwriters, 





At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Connecticut Life Underwriters As- 
sociation held in Bridgeport on Tues- 
day of this week in the Stratfield Ho- 
tel, D. G. Holbrook, Manager for the 
Mutual Life at Connecticut and Chair- 
man of the Educational and Conserva- 
tion Committee of the Connecticut As- 
sociation discussed at some length that 
feature of the Association’s work. Mr. 
Holbrook also read a paper on “What 
Has Been Accomplished by the Con- 
necticut Association for the Best Inter- 
ests of Men Engaged in Life Under- 
writing.” 

R. O. Dunkum, Superintendent, Me- 
tropolitan Life at Hartford spoke on 
“The Advantages from the New Eng- 
land Congress of Life Underwriters and 
the Points Which Impressed him most 
Forcibly at the First Meeting of the 
Congress Held in Boston May 27th.” 


Messrs. H. H. Anderson, H. A. Edgar | 


and others who were present at the 
Boson Congress also spoke in that con- 
nection. 

Lee C. Robens, President of the Con- 
necticut Association presided at the 
meeting. 





Reliance 
Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Has the best General Agent 
Contract to offer YOU. 


Has All Forms of Policies to 
Offer the Insured—Particip- 
ating and Non-Participating. 
Annual Dividend. (Guaran- 
teed Premium Reduction. 


Has the Only Perfect Protec- 
tion Policy combining Life, 
Accident and Health Insur- 
ance at Minimum Cost. 








THE 


First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible secu- 
rity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1914.$66,168,702.53 
Liabilities ....000- 61,182,456.00 
Surples ....0:. -..-$ 4,986,246.53 


j ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

J. A. BARBEY, rp ag ¢ 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 
141 Broadway, New York 

CHAS. H. STRAUSS, Gen Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 


—AND— 


Economy of Management 
THE 


Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced BY 
| Annual Dividends. 











THE 


MICHIGAN 
STATE LIFE 


DETROIT 


Offers unexcelled Policies and 
splendid commission contracts di- 


rect with the Company to agents in 





Ohio and Michigan 





E. P. MELSON 
President 


JOHN G. HOYT 
Vice-President 


|MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 
Participating and Non-Participating 








Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 











1850 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 


COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
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Business Getters 











Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase 
His Income and General Efficiency. 





The relations of men in 

Method the family, in business 

In and in society set up a 
Solicitation variety of obligations, mu- 
tual and otherwise, th2 

combinations of which run to an in- 
finitely large number. No body of stat- 
ute law has ever completely covered 
these relationships and even genera! 
underlying principles of law frequently 
have to be strained to reach the ques- 
tions of dispute arising among men. At 
may be said that any relationship in- 
volving obligation, service, pecuniary or 
benevolent interest, is a basis for life 
insurance. Clearly it would be impos- 
sible to compile a complete list of such 
relations, even along broad lines of 
classification, for just as sure as the 
list was considered perfect, one or more 
new classes of relationship would turn 
up. It is, however, very important to 
every field man who aims to follow 
method rather than haphazard chance 
in his work, that he should have clearly 
in mind a more or less complete classi- 
fication of the purposes to which life 
insurance offers its service. Each of 
these purposes forms the basis of a 
possible “Skeleton Solicitation” appeal- 
ing to the living needs of thousands 
of prospects whose circumstances and 
requirements it is your business to bring 
to light as the argument for your sale. 

The following compilation of “Argu- 
ments for Insurance” should prove de- 
cidedly interesting to all field men: 

1. To secure a definite income to 
wife for so long as she may live after 
her husband’s death, and to her chil- 
dren after her death. 

2. To secure a daughter’s independ- 
ence of her husband’s bank account. 

3. To insure a living income to an 
invalid daughter or spendthrift son. 

4. To commemorate a special day by 
a “Gift” annuity during the lifetime of 
beloved dependents. 

5. To provide a fund for special dis- 
tribution by last will and testament. 

6. To benefit a charitable educa- 
tional, or religious institution. 

7. To cancel a mortgage or pay up 
building and loan shares in event of 
death before maturity. 

8. To avoid forced sale of property 
interests or securities when death cre- 
ates need for immediate cash. 

9. To provide old age pensions or 
death benefits to faithful employes or 
servants. 

10. To provide an estate for the 
benefit of all creditors or guarantors 
at time of death. 

11. To protect assignees of interests 
contingent on life, such as life annul- 
ties or life interests. 

12. To provide a sinking fund to 
meet obligations maturing at some 
future date or prior death. 

3. To protect credit loans against 
the contingency of death, thereby 
strengthening commercial credit. 

14. To indemnify loss’ probable 
through death of a debtor. 

15. To protect a loan granted on an 
endorsement in event of endorser’s 
death. 

16. To indemnify partners for loss 
of service value of deceased partner’s 
personality. 

17. To liquidate interest of estate 
of deceased partner in the firm’s busi- 
ness. 

18. To indemnify for loss by death 
of associate, officer, partner or employe 
possessing special skill, technical knowl- 
edge, inventive or executive ability, 


professional or trade secrets. 

19. To furnish funds for the pur- 
chase of his stock by the survivors of 
an associate in a close corporation. 

20. To cover depreciation in use 





value of property owned by a firm or 
corporation where disturbed by the 
death of a partner or associate. 

21. To provide funds for retirement 
of bonds or other indebtedness eithe: 
at maturity of endowment or death of 
person on whose life the insurance is 
placed. 

22. To answer in all cases ine ques- 
tion, “What effect will A’s death have 
upon your welfare?” 

23. To extend into the future any 
income, salary, wages or interest that 
is contingent upon one or more lives. 

“Field Notes.” 

A radical change in the 

The character of competition 

New entering into the selling 

Competition of life insurance has 

worked its way into the 

business in recent years. Speaking in 

this connection the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in “Field Notes” says: 

“It has been claimed by eminent 
authority that co-operation and not com- 
petition is the life of trade. The units 
composing the steel and numerous other 
industries have been consolidated into 
‘trusts’; railroads have traffic agree- 
ments, and so on. Sut in the life in- 
surance business we find none of these 
things, free and open competition hav- 
ing been at all times the rule of its 
growth. Life insurance always has 
been and continues to be intensely com- 
petitive but one of the most striking 
features of the business has been the 
change in the character of its competi- 
tion during the last decade. 

“The old type of competition meant a 
war of criticism. The older generation 
of agents will not forget what they had 
to meet in the way of impossible esti- 
mates, misleading contracts, anonymous 
literature, unfair comparisons, and 
sometimes downright misrepresenta- 
tions by competitors in business. That 
sort cf thing naturally forced a fight 
and too often the prospect’s point of 
view was Overlooked in the excitement 
of conflict. The expectation that after 
the battle the prospect would walk off 
to the doctor’s office arm in arm with 
the victor was frequently disappointed. 
And why not? He might be interested 
in the fight; he might even be inter- 
ested in the superiority of company A 
over company B, without feeling, on 
that account, any particular interest 
in insuring his life. And so there came 
into existence a considerable body of 
agents who were shooting at the wrong 


targets. They spent more time in con- 
cocting arguments to show the worth- 
lessness of competitors than in con- 
vincing prospects of their need for life 
insurance. Gradually the agency world 
learned that criticism of competitors 
is not only unpleasant to many pros- 
pects but at best it furnishes few and 
weak inducements to sign the applica- 
tion. 

“lhe new type of competition con- 
ceins itself, not with criticisms and 
comparisons but with getting there first, 
with skill in devising ways,and means 
to awaken a warm human feeling for 
life insurance as a family and business 
necessity. The ratio maker is giving 
way to the psychologist; the fighter to 
the service expert; the agent to the 
salesman. The success in field work is 
the man who can show why the pros- 
pect should insure and in his company; 
not the man who only shows him why 
he should not insure in the competing 
company.” 





RETURNS TO GREAT SOUTHERN. 


J. F. Wellington Again Assumes Duties 
as Agency Director at 
Houston. 


After an absence of about one year, 
during which time he was superintend- 
ent of agents for the Louisiana State 
Life of Shreveport, J. F. Wellington ad- 
vises that he has returned to: his old 
position as Agency Director with the 
Great Southern Life of Houston. 


TRAGIC DEATH OF C, H. WHITE. 

Charles H. White, of Des Moines, 
lowa, representative of a life insurance 
company, fell nine stories to death in 
an elevator shaft in an office building 
in Kansas City this week. As he was 
about to enter a car his foot caught. 
The operator lifted the car to release 
him and Mr. White fell under it. 


LECTURE TO COLLEGE MEN. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

have even been the purchaser of an 
automobile, yet could not afford to pro- 
tect his dependent, helpless wife and 
children with life insurance. Only three 
men out of 100, at death, leave an 
estate of $10,000, or over, and as a 
further evidence of this universal and 
nation-wide improvidence, there are 5,- 
600,000 women in the United States 
compelled to work for a livelihood. 

The above facts clearly indicate the 
increasing responsibilities of the agent. 

Demand for College Men. 

The greatest need in life insurance 
to-day is for field men of brains, ambi- 
tion and energy. From what source 
can we secure them and where do we 
find the highest development of these 
esesential qualifications? We naturally 
turn to the American college or uni- 
versity. The future successful life in- 
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surance agent will not only possess the 
advantage of a high school training but 
the mental discipline, and the technical 
and scientific knowledge that the high- 
er education of colleges and universi- 
ties afford. A high school course does 
not go far enough in the development 
of mental power. 

In view of these already established 
facts, combined with the crying need 
for a better educated public concerning 
the fundamental principles, necessities 
and benefits of life insurance, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is now directing a large share of its 
energies in a nation-wide educational 
campaign, one branch of which is to 
establish proper courses of instruction 
in the leading colleges and universities 
of the United States and Canada. Lite 
insurance as a special and separate 
course originated with Harvard College 
in 1897 and today it is a subject ot 
special courses in more than fifty col- 
leges and universities. In the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, where life insurance has been 
taught for the past nine years, there 
are 126 students attending this year’s 
courses and 86 students in the evening 
department of the school, making a 
total of 212. Of the 86 men who are 
taking the evening course a large num- 
ber are now connected with various 
life insurance companies. 


Call to Big Men. 


To be a mere salesman of life insur- 
ance does not meet the demand—the 
ability to put a certain volume of life 
insurance on the books of a company 
as though it were so much merchandise 
does not spell success; but the ability 
to “advise, guide and serve the inter- 
ests or welfare” of the applicant or 
policyholder in the selection of the 
proper form and amount of insurance 
adjusted to the particular needs or 
requirements of himself, his family or 
his business, constitutes successful life 
underwriting. Not only may a form ot 
policy best suited to one man be en- 
tirely unsuited to another, but different 
forms of contract are often required 
by the same man for different purposes 
at different times of his life and in 
different ccnditions of his family rela 
tionship or business affairs. It must 
not be left to the applicant to know 
what policy or policies will best serve 
his needs any more than the client in 
need of legal services should prescrib2 
the form of legal advice to be given 
him by his attorney or the patient 
shculd dictate to his physician the 
course of medical treatment which 
should be administered. New and im- 
portant branches of life insurance 
have opened up in which special know!- 
edge and training are required on the 
part of the agent: Income insurance, 
providing fixed income for wives and 
children, payable during their lives in 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or an- 
nual instalments; corporation or busi- 


;ness insurance to protect corporations 
|; Or partnerships against the death of 


valuable members, maintaining an equi- 
librium of commercial credit, retiring 
stock, discharging outstanding liabilities 
made restive by death, or adjusting 
the interest of deceased partners; 


| group insurance; home purchase and 








mortgage insurance. 
End of Agent’s Service. 


An agent's service to his policyhold 
er does not end with the writing and 
placing of the policy—on the contrary 
he should keep in touch with the in- 
sured and be ever ready to give proper 
and necessary attention to securing a 
prompt renewal of premiums if there 


| should develop any tendency toward 


slowness in payment, or lapsation. 
Changes in the policy may be required 
to meet subsequently changed condi- 
tions in the family or business cf the 
insured. Assignments and changes ot 
beneficiary may be required; loans 
against the policy requested, but to be 
discouraged wherever possible, and ad- 
ditional insurance to be placed from 
time to time as the circumstances and 
requirements of the insured permit. 
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Under the heading “Success Sugges- 
tions,” The Prudential sends to its in- 
dustrial field force educational material 
designed to meet the needs of the new 
agent, some hints which should prove of 
great value to the old agent: 

The active Industrial insurance man 
has many opportunities for improving 
his store of knowledge in the broad 
school of experience. Human nature 
under a multiplicity of conditions is 
daily presented for his study. 

By careful observation he can ac- 
quire a volume of facts bearing on his 
work that will enabie him to labor 
with increasing success if he applies 
the principles he has learned. The 
methods and arguments which helped 
him to secure new business or to better 
his account should be cultivated by use. 
On the other hand, faulty lines of 
reasoning, which did not have the pro- 
per effect on the prospect or delinquent 
policyholder, should be eliminated. 

Learn from experience, study your 
contracts and the people to whom you 
would present them, apply your knowl- 
edge diligently, and, in the words of the 
late President John F. Dryden, uttered 
some years ago: 

“Educate yourself in all that pertains 
to your calling.” 

Honesty. 

Honesty does not merely mean that 
you will not lie with your lips, or steal 
your employer’s money or property. It 
means you will not be dishonest in 
your work by slighting or neglecting 
it, that you will not steal your em- 
ployer’s time, waste or spoil his goods, 
and that you will do your level best in 
everything, do every task to a complete 
finish, stamp every job that passes 
through your hands with superiority, 
with the trade-mark of your character. 

Patience. 

The most helpful though perhaps not 
the easiest virtue to master in the in- 
surance business is patience; but the 
man who possesses a little and daily 
cultivates more, always looking on the 
hopeful side of the situation, may con- 
gratulate himself upon having entered 
this,the most resourceful and profitable 
of professions. The combined experience 


of men who have succeeded furnishes 
a sound basis upon which beginners 
may work, yet the reader must not 


seek in this a remedy for all his ills, or 
even learn just how the “trick” is 
done, without combining his own talent 
and personal experience with whatever 
may be found helpful in these para- 
graphs. 

Reciprocity. 

“The true philosophy of life is reci- 
procity, and a man gets what he gives.” 
As a life insurance man you will get in 
returns just what you have sown in 
work. The treatment you give your 
prospects will be meted out to you by 
them. Approach them in a timid man- 
ner and you'll never win their conti- 
dence or even their respect. Be honest, 
be sincere, be forceful, and as surely as 
the day follows the night, so surely will 
you get from and beget in your pros- 
pect candid treatment for you and your 
proposition. Walk with head erect; 
yours’is a dignified calling. No line of 
business is more beneficial to a com- 
munity’s welfare than yours. Carry 
yourself as a representative of a high 
and dignified business, and by your 
very carriage win the respect cf your 
community. 


“There are loyal hearts, there are 
spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and 
true; 
Then give to the world the best you 
have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 
Opportunity. 
One thing we would, in the most 
complete, positive and absolute man- 


her, have the new agent, as well as the 
agent old in the service (everybody, in 
fact) bear constantly in mind, this: 

Opportunity is forever knocking at 


your door, the old, false, ridiculous ana 
absurd idea that it only knocks once to 
the contrary not withstanding. Oppor- 
tunity is ever present with you. It is 
in your home, your office, wherever 
you walk, always at your side, ever at 
your beck and nod. As to your power 
of seeing it always, that depends upon 
how alert, sharp-sighted and  wide- 
awake you are, how vigilantly watchfu! 
you are, and how quick you are to see 
and grasp your good fortune. You, your 
family, your relatives, your acquain- 
tances, the people of all sorts you deal 
with, the folk next docr or the door be- 
yond, the men, women and children of 


your residential neighborhood, the 
tradesmen, storekeepers and wage- 
earners of your locality—these, every 


one of them, are opportunities, golden 
Industrial and Ordinary opportunities 
for you. 

Go to it, then, 


like a_ lion-hearted, 


lynx-eyed, live-wire opportunist, and 
grasp each one of tiem to their own 
protection and to your own profit and 
prosperity. That’s the way, the only 


way to see, to seize, to bridle, to saddle 
and to ride opportunity to the goal of 
success. 

Study and Work. 

There are a few really worth-while 
things accomplished in this world that 
are not the result of hard work and 
study. This is as true of the business 
of selling life insurance as it is of in- 
venting systems of wireless telegraphy. 


True, there sometimes are exceptional ! 
that | 


beings who combine qualities 
make them amazingly successful 
insurance agents. 
they are too often like our childhood 
friend, the sky-rocket; they come down 
as fast as they go up. No matter what 
business a man is engaged in, the 
surest way to win substantial and en- 


life 


during success is by a combination of | 


work and study. 

The men who have gone ahead in 
this business are men who have learn- 
ed everything they could about it, and 
also have worked hard to get the full 
value of their knowledge. The men who 
will go ahead in the future are men 
who will do these same things. 

Insurance Salesmanship. 

Everywhere in the Prudenial history 
of achievements is written success tor 
the thorough solicitor who puts into his 
work a proper amount of determination, 
tact and persistency, and who is the 
possessor of a steady resolve that he 
will master the details of this business 
and teach himself to be a big factor in 
record-building. 

Results in our business are not the 
product of guesswork or haphazard et- 
fort, but purely the returns of well- 
trained salesmanship. It is therefore 
necessary for the solicitor to acquire a 


thorough knowledge of the _ different 
contracts which he has to sell. This 
will not only give him confidence in 


presenting his proposition, but will as- 
sist him in making his selling talk both 
interesting and effective. 

It is not necessary to travel any un- 
frequented path—the pathway has been 
blazed before you. 

There is more life insurance being 
sold now than ever before, and the fact 
that only a small percentage is written 
in active competition would imply that 
ihe man who “gets there” first, who is 
well equipped with selling talk and un 
derstands the science of salesmanship 
will measure up to the hignest  pro- 
ficiency in closed cases, 

Overcoming Difficulties. 

To any of us delight comes strongest 
net at the instant of victory, but 
through and because of the hours of en 
deavor. It is the joy of domg things— 
big things; mastering the hard tasks— 
tackling the tough problem—that best 
repays our labor 

The agent on the large debit with 
heavy arrears, small advances and 
scattered territory determines that in 
three months he will have a model ac- 











But, unfortunately, | 
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He trims down the edges by 
transfer; studies out a systematic plan; 
trains outlying sections to pay  fort- 
nightly or monthly; by tact, persuasion, 
argument and personal appeal, he 
gradually enlists the co-operation ol 
the policyholders; reduces arrears here 
and there each week; pushes even-pays 
here and there into advances, and slow- 
ly but surely the betterment continues 
till the thing is done. He will tell you 
that the joy of doing it has repaid his 
work tenfold—and, of a surety, it has 
a hundredfold increased his stature as 
a man. 

And so it is throughout all ranks and 
in all positions, it is the hard stunt 


count. 


the long, tedious effort—doing the 
thing better—creating a new standard 
-pressing through, around and over 


obstacles by sheer force of will and per- 

sistent toil—which yields the _ fullest 

measure of delight and makes the man. 
TO REVIEW LIFE CASE. 

The Supreme Court on Monday .otf 
this week granted the request of the 
Mutual Life of New York for review ot 
judgment for $30,000 against it in 
favor of the estate of C. L. Wiggins of 
Florida statutes as making the knowl- 
claims that Wiggins precured insur 
ance on his life for the above amount 
fraudulently, and that the Federal 
Court of Florida erred in interpreting 
Florida statutes as making the know- 
edge of a medical examiner and insur- 
ance solicitor the knowledge of the 
company, 


PLANS TO CONSERVE HEALTH. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


justment of living habits to the condi- 
tion found. 

The speaker said the employer would 
benefit from the plan by having his 
employes healthier, happier and more 
efficient. The business, he said, will 


be healthier, wealthier and more pro- 
ductive. By reducing the sick list and 
by reducing the accident list—for the 
healthy employe is always liable to 
accident—there is a mathematical 


gain, and in the long run, he pointed 
out, the chief gain arises from the in- 
crease in the mental and physical 


efficiency of the human unit. 
Results in Chicago. 

Mr. Minnick referred to the work 
of the Chicago sanitarium. He stated 
that one of the great difficulties is that 
people stay on their feet as long as 
they can and then go to a doctor. Tu- 
berculosis, he declared, is not only con- 
cerned with the cure of cases, but in 
the eradication of the disease He 
said the Chicago institution was estab- 
lished to get at the disease in its in- 
cipient stages, to treat the man while 
he is on his feet and not ill in bed. He 
explained how his institution worked 
out a system now in effect there with 
the large concerns there. 

That the employers’ liability law is 
gradually getting employers to have 
employes examined before going to 
work was declared by Mr. Minnick. He 
said the 50,000 employes of the Inter- 


national Harvester Company in Chtl- 
cago are examined once a year. An 
other firm, he said, has its employes 
examined every three months. He 


cited the case of still another company 
whose owners said it not only paid to 
keep supervision over disease, but that 
the employes always enjoy good health 
and do better work. 

Mr. Easton stated a great many firms 
were doing social service work in this 


city which compared favorably with 
the work being done in Chicago and 
elsewhere. He said that one of the 


chief drawbacks was the failure of the 
workers connected with the firms to 
have conferences to get suggestions 
from one another. 
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STOPPING THE RATE-CUTTERS. 

The New York Insurance Department 
has discovered a law which permits the 
revocation the certificate of a for- 
eign company if it be to the best in- 


of 


terests of the State so to do. The de- 
partment believes that a struggle for 
premiums at cut rates is neither for 


the best interests “f the companies nor 
for the people of the State. Ergo, it 
has decided to stop such raie wars in 
future. 

All of which gives occasion for phil- 
osophical comment. Why are rate wars 


waged? Sometimes they grow out of 
pique; occasionally from a desire to 
chastise an offending company; then 


again everybody's doing it and why not 
join the procession? 

There are 
unfair to slash the cost of doing busi- 
Why should John Jones pay $20 
for insurance in April and Joi:n Smith, 
having the same classification and haz- 
ard, pays $15 in May, because one or 


many reasons why it is 


ness. 


more companies decide after Smith’s 
risk is written that rates must tumble 
to meet a crisis? Smith has done noth- 
ing in improving his risk to warrant 
the saving of the $5 which Jones paid. 
It is a discrimination; against the law; 
not to be tolerated by the insurance de- 
partment. In of a ruinous rate 
war a weak company go to the 
wall. It is the fundamental duty of 
the department to do all it can to in- 
sure the solvency of companies. 

Every day the supervising insurance 


case 
may 


officials add to their power. They are 
gradually gaining a control over rates, 
and are’ slowly collecting classification 
data with which they will make com- 
panies justify their rates. In the hands 
of able State officials this information 
should eventually prevent companies 
from writing at rates which are not 
profitable, even though it is not always 


easy to “justify” a rate. Departmental 
intervention to stop a rate war—no 
matter under what form action is 


taken, request for data or threats to 
revoke certificates must be commended 
as a drastic step the direction of 
protection for companies as well as the 
assured. 


in 


THE TELEPHONE BUILDING. 

Fire on the main building of a tele- 
phone coilmpany may tie up an cntire 
city. Such a loss in New York would 
cause inconceivable aanoyane?, Produc- 
ing business stagnation for a time. It 


was with this thought in mind that 
the telephone company here gave in- 
structions to have wnusually capable 


insurance engineering talent as a guile 
in erecting its structure. A complete 
description of its fire resistive features 
is given in another part cf The Fast 
ern Underwriter. As a real fire-proof 
building, a rara avis, many features of 
will adopted in other sky- 
of future, this article 


which be 


scrapers che 





should prove of wide interest to insur- 
ance men. 

SALVAGING CIGARS. 
Chicago Organization Found That 
Private Sale Was the Best 
for Damaged Tobacco. 

Selling tobacco damaged by fire is 
always an interesting problem to ad- 
justers. Recently the Underwriters’ 


Salvage Company, of Chicago, a com- 
pany organization, had turned over to 
it a damaged stock of tobacco and 
cigars. 

This was a large stock, the 
value cf which was $138,000. 
basement contained something 
$35,000 worth of merchandise which 
was submerged by water. Of course 
the stock in the basement was a total 
loss and had to be hauled to the dump, 
so this left about $109,000 worth of 
stock in a badly damaged condition. 
It was sold at private sale, as the com- 
pany felt sure that it could get better 
results in that way. The buyers, after 
looking it over several times, made an 
offer of 35 per cent. That was refused, 
and the company succeeded in getting 
50 per cent., which netted the com- 
panies $41,618. 


sound 
The 
like 


WILL NOT ENTER CUT RATE WAR. 


Newark insurance companies have 
been informed that there is a rate war 
in Whittier, Cal. Agents have can- 


business and are re-writing at 
cut rates. Mercantiles are being writ- 
ten at one-half the former rates, and 
dwellings at ten cents for three years. 
The ‘New Jersey Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is one of the prominent companies 
that has wired declining to accept busi- 
ness at these figures. 


celled 


SMALL BANK FIDELITY BONDS. 

The experience of the surety com- 
panies on bank fidelity business has 
been unsatisfactory in the cases of 
banks having a capital of less than 
$25,000. 





The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State has ruled on blanket poli- 


cies that the published rates for sprink- 
ler risks (rated as such) are not sub- 
ject to the reductions for 90 per cent. 
or 100 


per cent. co-insurance. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 








DEUTSCHBERGER. 


SAMUEL 





Samuel Deutschberger, in charge of 
the rate-making bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department, is one ot 
the most discussed men in the State, 
in view of agitation over rates in every 
branch of insurance. Mr. Deutsch- 
berger was bcrn in New York city in 
1871 and is a graduate of the public 
schools and of the Cooper Institute, 
where he got the degree of bachelor 
of chemistry. He entered the customs 
service in 1895. He earlier made a par- 
ticular study of insurance. In 1908 he 
went with the insurance department, 
later making a number of notable ex- 
aminations of companies. In 1911 
when the rate-making law was passed 
he was placed at the head of the bureau 
formed for the purpose of administer- 
ing the law. The bureau is charged 
with the duty of examining rate-mak- 
ing associations and other’ under- 
writers’ associations, and also investi- 
gates complaints of unfair discrimina- 
tion in rates. Among the associations 
examined by Mr. Deutschberger are 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State, Towner Rating Bu- 
reau, Automobile Conference, Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau 
and the plate glass associations. These 
examinations resulted in a number ot 
important reforms. 

Recently, Mr. Deutschberger has 
been the storm center of State fire in- 
surance rate making, and has ably 
handled many difficult questions involv- 
ing the agents in Rcchester, Troy and 
other cities and the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York State, and, also, 
the non-association companies which 
have been required to file schedules 
in this State. 

x * * 

Glover S. Hastings, the popular and 
enthusiastic superintendent of agents 
of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, is again at his desk 
after having been ccnfined to his home 
under the doctor’s care for several 
weeks. His stay at the office for the 
present will only be temporary as he 
is under orders from his physician to 
get away from the office for a com- 
plete rest, and will leave about June 1. 

* + - 

Robert C. Ruckoldt, at one time a 
captain in the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, is captain of the fire department, 
maintained in thg Eastman Kodak plant 


in Rochester, New York, where there 
are 4,000 employes. The department 
has attracted wide attention. It in- 


cludes two reels of hose, a hook and 
ladder truck, a salvage wagon and 9,000 
feet of hose. 


—=_ 

James Breath, manager of the Trinit 
Building offices of the New York Lite 
which has built up a large business with 
men in the financial district, is cele- 
brating his thirtieth anniversary with 
the Company. His first New York Life 
position was as an office boy. During 
the three decades he has spent in in- 
surance Mr. Breath has seen the coup. 
try go through three periods of pusi- 
ness depression. He says that life in- 
surance is just as easy to write when 
times are bad as during prosperity. It 
is easier to make convincing life insur. 
ance arguments in a dull period; but 
harder to raise money to pay for ip. 
surance, these two opposites offsetting 
each other. 


* + * 
J. A. O. Preus, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, and one of the 


best of the supervising officials, an- 
nounces that he is a candidate for the 
office of State Auditor of Minnesota. 
Mr. Preus began his political career 
as a minor clerk to Senator Knute 
Nelson. He was rapidly promoted and 
became executive clerk of the governor, 
He went to Washington at one time 
as secretary to Senator Nelson. He is 
a lawyer by profession. 

* * * 

Andrew J. Corsa, the well-known 
Brooklyn fire insurance man who died 
this month, was a splendid type of the 
business man active in civic affairs. 
He was at one time president of the 
Brooklyn Business Men’s Association 
and the Nassau County Board of Trade. 
Last fall he was a candidate for Regis- 
ter on the Democratic ticket. His 
family had ween in this country for 
three hundred years. He was the first 
president of the old Brooklyn Under- 
writers Association, which he organ- 
ized, and was secretary of the Salvage 


Corps of Brooklyn. He represented 
the Home and Sun in Brooklyn for 
many years. 

+ a : 


F. H. Sherman, despite his youthful 


appearance, has seen thirty-one years 
of service with the ‘Sun _ Insurance 
office. He began with the Company as 


an office boy in Watertown, N. Y., after 
the Sun had reinsured the Watertown 


Fire. When headquarters were moved 
to New York he came along. As an 
examiner Mr. Sherman has _ handled 


daily reports from every section of the 

country and has also been a special 

agent. At the present time he examines 

dailies from New York, Pennsylvania 

and the Southern States. 
- * * 

G. H. Kehr, special agent of the Ger- 
mania Fire, in Pennsylvania, sailed for 
Europe on May 13. In Gothenburg, 
Sweden, he will marry, returning to 
America with his bride, some weeks 
later, 

* . oa 

Sidney Locke, secretary cf the Hart- 

ford Fire Insurance Company, and Mrs. 


Helen Markham Troyes Evans, Of 
Cleveland, were married last week. 
They are spending their honeymoon 


in Havana. 
es ¢ ¢ 

Charles B. Squire, of New York, for 
years a prominent figure in insurance, 
has taken a house in London for the 
“season.” 

a * *” 

F. Vernon Harrap has resigned as 
manager of the law courts branch of 
the London Guarantee and Accident, to 
become manager of the 57 Charing 
Cross branch of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company, in London. 

a . « 
NEW JERSEY IN FLORIDA. 

The New Jersey Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has entered Florida, appointing 
Jordan & Norton, of Jacksonville, gei- 
eral agents. The Company has in- 
structed Alabama agents to report dl- 
rect to the home office. State Agent 
M. J. Dillard will continue to super 
vise the field. 
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AGAIN TRY THE DAVIS CASE 


CALL FIFTY WITNESSES IN UTICA 








Insurance of $215,750 Involved in Liti- 
gation Over Piano Case Plant 
Fire. 





The case of the J. E. Davis Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of piano cases, 
Cortland, N. Y., against the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, and several 
mortgagors, is being tried before Jus- 
tice Judge Ray in the Federal Court at 
Utica. 

The factory of the Davis company 
was destroyed by fire on April 5, 1912, 
with $215,750 insurance and thirty-six 
policies. The companies found fault 
with the proof of loss. They claimed 
the values put on the building were too 
high; that the plaintiff did not use due 
diligence in maintaining a_ sprinkler 
system; and that the fire itself was 
suspicious. 

One Company Settled. 

The complainant brought suit in the 
Supreme Court to recover on thirty-six 
policies. Of these cases twenty-two 
were taken to the United States courts. 
The Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica paid two policies, one for $2,500 and 
one for $5,000. 

There was an appraisal made with 
W. D. Nicholson, of Syracuse, as um- 
pire. A suit of equity was brought to 
set aside the award, on the allegation 
that it was unfair. Judge Ray decided, 
that a judge and jury should decide. It 
was announced that fifty witnesses 
would be called in the present case. 

On the first day thirteen witnesses 
were called, six of them being in the 
building trade of Cortland. Other wit- 
nesses were employes of the Davis 
company who were asked about the 
stock in the plant at the time of the 
fire. John W. Slater, a foreman, was 
in the plant at 11 o’clock at night un- 
loading a car of veneer. The fire is 
supposed to have occurred about 3 
o'clock in the morning following. 

Davis Took Pictures of the Fire. 

Pictures showing the fire in different 
stages of progress were received by a 
piano trade paper after the fire, sent 
in by the Davis company. 





WANTS POLICY FEE DATA. 





Rating Bureau of Insurance Department 
of New York Making an 
Examination. 





Samuel Deutschberger, of the New 
York Insurance Department, has called 
on several fire insurance companies 
asking them for information regarding 
practices in collecting policy fees. Com- 
panies have informed him that so far 
as they know policy fees are not col- 


lected in this State; at least they are 
not shown on the daily reports. It is 
true that some agents collect the fees 
without knowledge of the companies, 
the fee being written on the policy 
itself. The insurance department has 
ruled that if the fee is collected for one 
policy it must be collected for all. 

The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State has notified companies 
that it does not think the rule pro 
viding for a minimum premium is sub- 
ject to criticism from the department. 

In the meantime, the Insurance De 
partment of New Jersey, has ruled that 
the premium shall be based absolutely 
on rate charges. 


SUN LEAVES WASHINGTON. 





Dissatisfied With Demoraiized Condi- 


tions in the District of Columbia— 
The Situation. 





The Sun Insurance Office has with- 


drawn from Washington, D. C. The 
Company took this action because of 
demoralized conditions at the National 
capital. While rates have been off for 
many months underwriters say that con- 
ditions are getting worse. Recently, the 
King’s Palace department store was 
written at 60 cents. In some cases the 
co-insurance clause is being waived. 
Dwelling rates continue low. 


PRICE OF REINSURANCE. 


Companies Paying More Than Formerly 
For the Smaller Companies—Good 
Agency Plants in Demand. 

Underwriting officers say that even 
the cost of reinsuring small companies 
is going up. Companies having a bad 
loss ratio are asking forty-five and fifty 
per cent, of the reserve where formerly 
thirty-five per cent. was acceptable. In 
the case of a company having a strong 
local following, with a fine agency 
plant, companies are paying as high as 
100 per cent. 

Recently, an old-time Southern com- 
pany that was reinsured cost the re- 
insurer, rumor says, 80 per cent. 


TO MEET MAY 19-20. 





Annual Conference of Field Men oj 
Phoenix of Hartford—President 
Milligan to Preside. 





The annual conference of field men 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, will be neld 
on May 19 and 20, at the Company’: 
home cffice. Edward Milligan, presi- 
dent, will be chairman cf the confer- 
ence. Officers and field men will take 
part in the discussions. There is no 
regular program, but many subjects 
will be taken up. 
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NATIONALUNION 


Fire Insurance Co. 





treat his claim? 


Is it a time for his perusal as to when the adjuster may arrive? 
Is it a time to wonder when he’ll get the cash? 


A NATIONAL UNION policy-holder is never disturbed by such dis- 
A NATIONAL UNION policy is an “Optimus” 
policy—a certificate of happiness—insuring peace of mind, in 
addition to being the contract of Indemnity sold by all good Agents 


tressing thoughts. 


~everywhere. 





| AS a man, in reminiscent mood, surveys the dying embers of what 
was once his home he recalls the years of toil 
and sacrifice entailed in its erection. 


Is it a time for his thoughts to revert to how little he knows about 
the company whose policy he holds? 


Is it a time for him to speculate as to how that company will 
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MASSACHUSETTS BROKERS. 





State Organization May Be Formed; 
Springfield Brokers Organize 
This Week. 


A meeting to organize an insurance 
brokers’ association in Massachusetts 
was launched in Springfiela a few days 
ago. E. M. Peters, secretary of the 
Bos‘on association, was present and 
told of the werk of that association, 
which has 250 members. As a resuit of 
the meeting a Springfield association 
was formed. Among others in it are 
Ernest J. Dexter, W. K. Kaynor, Philip 
Lee and William A. Cone. 


ENTERS NEBRASKA. 
The Globe & Rutgers has entered 
Nebraska, appointing Colson & Reynolds 
Co., of Fremont, Neb., State agents. 


CHICAGO MANAGERS’ NIGHT. 
oo 
Short Talks by Heads of Western De- 
partment Before Fire Insurance 
Club. 


“Managers’ Night” drew a crowd to 
the meeting of the Fire Insurance Club 
of Chicago on May 12. A. R. Monroe 
was chairman of the arrangement com- 
mittee. These were the speakers: 

J. H. Carr, general agent of the Hart 
ford and Citizens; W. R. Townley, gen 
eral agent of the British America and 
Western Assurance; Neal Bassett, gen 
eral manager of the Fireman's of New 
Jersey; Charles Hecox, manager of the 
Ohio Farmers; Hugh Louden, assistant 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe; John Marshall, general manager 
of the Fireman’s Fund. The talks were 
short and interesting. 











FRED. S. JAMES 





“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS. FRANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1838 


Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
No. 123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Geo. W. BLOSSOM 
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WALKER-LISPENARD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


fright the doors at six different points. All verticalshafts have this protection against the spread 
wit flames from one floor to the other. 
4—Terra cotta partitions and hollow metal.Wire glassed doors and transoms prevent the 
means spread of smoke from one floor to another by means of the elevator shafts. 
ndow <—-Automatic ventilating dampers in floorsoperated by fusible links which release the 
chains and close the iron doors when thetemperature rises above 160 . 
lock 6—-Entrance to outside fire balcony showingfive-foot railing and concrete floor of balcony. 
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. A Real F ireproof Structure 


Walker-Lispenard Building, New York, Home of the 
Telephone Company, Embodies Latest Ideas 
of Insurance Engineering Experts 
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An admirable example of fireproot 
construction as it should be performed 
js supplied by the new seventeen-story 


puilding of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, at West 
proadway, Lispenard, Church and 


Walker streets, New York city. 

Designed primarily with a view to 
affording the highest measure of safety 
and comfort to the thousands of per- 
sons employed by the owning corpora- 
tion, and the protection against burn- 
ing of highly valuable office equipment 
and records, the structure is withal 
admirably arranged for the convenient 
dispatch of business affairs. 

Not cnly is the building itself re- 
garded by architects and engineers as 
affording the latest word in fireproot 
construction, but underwriters see in 
it a bulwark against the spread of 
fame in a highly congested section of 
the city. If a number of such struc- 
tures were to be erected in the down- 
town and cross-town districts of New 
York, the chances of a sweeping con- 
flagration in the metropolis would be 
very materially reduced and the mind 
of ‘the insurance company executive 
would rest far more easily than it does 
at the present time. 

The telephone building unquestion- 
ably marks the introduction of a new 
era in fireproof construction, every fire- 
proof device or fire resisting feature 
adopted for it, having been selected 
only after their submission to rigorous 
tests. 

Telephone engineers have made the 
safety of employes a life study, and 
their buildings show clearly how they 
have gone forward steadily in this 
work. The Walker-Lispenard building 
—the latest creation of their scientific 
brains—is their master work. The 
Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago, the 
Asch fire in New York and a score otf 
other conflagrations attended by great 
loss of life, gave added impetus to the 
efforts of these men. 


Wkat Telephone Company Had in Mind 


A community of 5,000 souls, a 
majority of them young women, is 
housed in this structure, which was 


built to withstand the attack of fire, 
whether from the inside or the outside, 
rather than to come within the wide 
latitude permitted by the frequently 
accepted definition of the term “fire- 
proof.” Three aims were followed: 
First, to protect the lives of occupants 
in every possible way; second, to safe- 
guard the great system of long distance 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion centered in this building, and 
third, to guard the costly apparatus 
that makes possible these important 
Wire services. 

lt is said that the Chief of the New 
York Fire Department considers this 
building the most fireproof structure in 
the city. When the materials and de- 
vices to be used in its construction 
Were selected, only those having fire 
resisting qualities known to be great 
enough to withstand any possible fire, 
were chosen. Every device used, such 
as windows, doors, pumps, hardware 
and the like, was selected from the list 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, where each device had been 
tested thoroughly. The materials used 
for fireproofing and fire walls have 
withstood the action of flames in our 
severest conflagrations. 


Need Not Cut Concrete Covering for 
“Chases.” 

The Walker-Lispenard Building is 
shaped like the capital letter “L” and 
is of the skeleton type of construction, 
With outside walls of brick, ornamented 





on the street fronts with terra cotta. 
It is so built that seven floors can be 
added to its present height of seven- 
teen stories. The foundation is of the 
grillage and caisson type, the thirty- 


been sunk 
depth of 
the curb. 
unusually 


five caissons used having 
under air pressure to a 
approximately 40 ft. below 
Five of these caissons are 
large, and two in particular carry a 
load of 8,104 tons and 6,291 tons re- 
spectively, and are the largest ever 
used to carry the super-structure of a 
building. 


> 


All columns are protected by from 3 
to 4 inches of concrete, and “chases” 
for electrical and miscellaneous con- 
duits are provided on them, so that it 
is unnecessary, as is frequently the 
case in some “fireproof” structures, to 
cut away the concrete covering in order 
to provide such “chases,” and by so do 
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ing to lower the fire resisting qualities 
of the columns. It was the lack of 
such protection for columns that is be 
lieved to have caused the collapse of 
the old Equitable Building. The lowe. 
flanges of the girders and beams are 
protected by two inches of terra cotta 

No wood has been used in any part 
of the construction or finish of the 
building; even the stall doors of the 
toilet rooms, the distributing boxes for 
telephone wires and the “cut-out” 
boxes for lighting circuits, are of 
metal. All trim, partition, sash and in 
terior partition doors also are of meta! 

One of the great dangers that con 
front a modern building is fire carried 
from adjoining structures, and to guard 
against this hazard every window in 
the Walker-Lispenard Building is 


equipped with hollow metal frames 
and sash, with small panes of glazed 
wire-glass. These windows are of th« 
standard Underwriters’ construction 
and are equipped with fusible links, 
designed to close the windows auto 
matically when the temperature ex 


ceeds about 160 deg. F. For added pro 
tection, fire shutters are to be installed 


on the more exposed windows. This 
work has been postponed, pending th 
result of trial installations of auto 
matic shuttcrs on other telephone 
buildings. 
The Elevator Arrangements 
There are two batteries of elevators 


each having seven 


cars, Dut they are 
not centered, as is the case in other 
structures. One set of elevators is on 


the Walker Street t uilding 
the other on the Lispenard Street 


side of the 


The advantage is instantly a arent 
for the entire crippling of els Vatol 
service by fire, short of 


tremendo 
attack of flames, is impossibl 
Instead of locating the elevat 


a ais 
in one shaft, with no partit walls 
between the cars, here there two 
four-inch terra cotta fire wa 1 
in, so that three cars ar 
one compartment and two in 
two compartments Fire mie sw 
up one compartment It ad 
interrupt the service o t yt 
elevators 

The elevator doors are of s and 
glazed wire-glass i! anels, so as 
give greater strength t e 2 
subjected to heat pressur : | 
are not depended u st 
spread of flames t ied 
mainly to prevent the spr 1 e 
There are 1 
doors or en trans $ i t 
through which firs - 
escape to an at K upon the lifter t 
floors Each floor tre 
separate fort that ust j 
by the enemy efore fur 
may be made 

Work Out New Idea in Door Locks 

Supporting these rotective arrang 
ments, the floors are « 
other at the elev r ills ‘ 
partitions of terra " 
in Portland cement m 
docrs leading to ‘ nt 
floors are of hol] Z 
Underwriters’ sea fa [ St 
doors are equipped with \ A 
3-point locks. It is interes g 
that telephone engineers a res ns 
ble for the de 
locks, which at 
brought to the 
phone men, were flims ns ry 
affairs Tele one 
the idea of the present 
which manufacturers tr 
found to be eminently satisfact 

Additional security is aff 1 the 
hinge side of all corridor doors by ths 
use of steel studs set i: the doo 
bucks These Studs engage n the door 
when closed, so th it even if the doo 
hinges should be melted off, it would 
be impossible for the door to aive 
way The door openings are framed 
with bucks made of structural stee 
channels, secured together at the to 


and bottom and anchored at the sides 
to the 8-inch partitions. The doors are 
(Continued on 


page 16.) 
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SOME deeprhinig bee FEATURES OF WALKER-LISPENARD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


1—Outside fire escape enclosed in mesh and*aving plenty of stair room reassures a fright- the doors at six different points. \ll verticalshafts have this protection against the spread The 
ened crowd seeking escape from flames. All> ypenings facing this exist are protected with f flames from one floor to the other. Shaped 
wire glass or steel doors 4—Terra cotta partitions and hollow metal. Wire glassed doors and transoms prevent the is of t} 
2 view that illustrates the safety and se-curity of passage to the fire tower by means spread of smoke ae one floor to another bymeans of the elevator shafts. i a 
of the outside balconies. This view also showsthe wired _ glaz‘ng on all floors. Windows 5—Automatic ventilating dampers in floorsoperated by fusible links which release the With out 
of approved type, all « quipped with automatic fusible t chains and close the iron doors when thetemperature rises above 160 F. : 

3—Double metal doors in fire wall showing ‘he 3-point ‘locks and steel studs which lock 6—Entrance to outside fire balcony showingfive-foot railing and concrete floor of balcony. 
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Walker-Lispenard Building, New York, Home of the 
Telephone Company, Embodies Latest Ideas 
of Insurance Engineering Experts 
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An admirable example of fireproof 
construction as it should be performed 
js supplied by the new seventeen-story 
puilding of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, at West 
Broadway, Lispenard, Church and 
Walker streets, New York city. 

Designed primarily with a view to 
affording the highest measure of safety 
and comfort to the thousands of per- 
sons employed by the owning corpora- 
tion, and the protection against burn- 
ing of highly valuable office equipment 
and records, the structure is withal 
admirably arranged for the convenient 
dispatch of business affairs. ; 

Not cnly is the building itself re- 
garded by architects and engineers as 
affording the latest word in fireproof 
construction, but underwriters see in 
it a bulwark against the spread of 
fame in a highly congested section ot 
the city. If a number of such struc- 
tures were to be erected in the down- 
town and cross-town districts of New 
York, the chances of a sweeping con- 
fagration in the metropolis would be 
very materially reduced and the mind 
of ‘the insurance company executive 
would rest far more easily than it does 
at the present time. 

The telephone building unquestion- 
ably marks the introduction of a new 
era in fireproof construction, every fire- 
proof device or fire resisting feature 
adopted for it, having been selected 
only after their submission to rigorous 
tests, 

Telephone engineers have made the 
safety of employes a life study, and 
their buildings show clearly how they 
have gone forward steadily in this 
werk. The Walker-Lispenard building 
—the latest creation of their scientific 
prains—is their master work. The 
Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago, the 
Asch fire in New York and a score otf 
other conflagrations attended by great 
loss of life, gave added impetus to the 
efforts of these men. 





What Telephone Company Had in Mind 
A community of 5,000 souls, a 


majority of them young women, is 
housed in this structure, which was 
built to withstand the attack of fire, 


whether from the inside or the outside, 
rather than to come within the wide 


latitude permitted by the frequently 
accepted definition of the term “fire- 
proof.” Three aims were followed: 


First, to protect the lives of occupants 
in every possible way; second, to safe- 
guard the great system of long distance 


telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion centered in this building, and 
third, to guard the costly apparatus 


that makes 
Wire services. 
lt is said that the Chief of the New 
York Fire Department considers this 
building the most fireproof structure in 
the city. When the materials and de- 
vices to be used in its construction 
Were selected, only those having fire 
resisting qualities known to be great 
enough to withstand any possible fire, 
Were chosen. Every device used, such 
a8 windows, doors, pumps, hardware 
and the like, was selected from the list 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, where each device had been 
tested thoroughly. The materials used 
for fireproofing and fire walls have 
withstood the action of flames in our 
severest conflagrations. 


Need Not Cut Concrete Covering for 
“Chases.” 

The Walker-Lispenard Building is 
shaped like the capital letter “L” and 
is of the skeleton type of construction, 
with outside walls of brick, ornamented 


possible these important 





on the street fronts with terra cotta. 
It is so built that seven floors can be 
added to its present height of seven- 
teen stories. The foundation is of the 
grillage and caisson type, the thirty- 


been sunk 
depth of 
the curb. 
unusually 


five caissons used having 
under air pressure to a 
approximately 40 ft. below 
Five of these caissons are 
large, and two in particular carry a 
load of 8,104 tons and 6,291 tons re- 
spectively, and are the largest ever 
used to carry the super-structure of a 
building. 


> 


All columns are protected by from 3 
to 4 inches of concrete, and “chases” 
for electrical and miscellaneous con- 
duits are provided on them, so that it 
is unnecessary, as is frequently the 
case in some “fireproof” structures, to 
cut away the concrete covering in order 
to provide such “chases,” and by so do 
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ing to lower the fire resisting qualities 
of the columns It was the lack of 
such protection for columns that is be 
lieved to have caused the collapse of 
the old Equitable Building. The lowe. 
flanges of the girders and beams are 
protected by two inches of terra cotta 

No wood has been used in any part 
of the construction or finish of the 
building; even the stall doors of the 
toilet rooms, the distributing boxes for 


telephone wires and the “cut-out” 
boxes for lighting circuits, are of 


metal. All trim, partition, sash and in 
terior partition doors also are of meta! 

One of the great dangers that con 
front a modern building is fire carried 
from adjoining structures, and to guard 
against this hazard every window in 
the Walker-Lispenard Building is 
equipped with hollow metal frames 
and sash, with small panes of glazed 
wire-glass. These windows are of the 


standard Underwriters’ construction 
and are equipped with fusible links, 
designed to close the windows auto 
matically when the temperature ex- 


ceeds about 160 deg. F. For added pro 
tection, fire shutters are to be installed 


on the more exposed windows. This 
work has been postponed, pending the 
result of trial installations of auto 


matic shuttcrs 
buildings. 


on other’ telephone 


The Elevator Arrangements. 
There are two batteries of elevators 


each having seven cars, but they are 
not centered, as is the case in other 
structures. One set of elevators is on 


the Walker Street side of the building. 
the other on the Lispenard Street side 
The advantage is 
for the entire crippling of 
service by fire, short of tremendous 
attack of flames, is impossible 
Instead of locating the elevator « 
in one shaft, 


instantly apparent, 


elevator 


ars 


with no partition walls 
between the cars, here there are two 
four-inch terra cotta fire walls. built 
in, so that three cars ars placed in 
one compartment and two in the other 
two compartments Fire might sweep 
up one compartment but it would no 
interrupt the service of th othe 
elevators. 

The elevator doors are of steel and 
glazed wire-glass in panels, so as to 
give greater strength to t 2 ac 
subjected to heat pressure. Those doors 
are not depended upon » stop 
spread of flames, t are ntended 
mainly to prevent the spread o ke 
There are no fancy lat 1 elevat 
doors or open transoms a e them 
through which fire and smoke l 
escape to an atiack upon the different 
floors. Each floor entran¢ S ke a 
separate fort that must e destroyed 
by the enemy before further advan 
may be made 


Work Out New Idea in Door Locks. 
Supporting these protective arrange 
ments, the floors are cut off from eac 


other at the elevator halls y &-in 
partitions of terra cotta s laid u 
in Portland cement mortar, while the 
docrs leading. to the interior of th 
floors are of hollow metal, bearing the 
Underwriters’ seal of approva These 
doors are equipped with Ya & Towne 
3-point locks. It is interesting to not 
that telephone engineers a1 respons 
ble for the development of these 
locks, which at the time wer 
brought to the attention of t tele 
phone men, were flimsy. unsatis tory 
affairs. Telephone men worked out 
the idea of the present int lock 
which manufacturers tried out and 
found to be eminently satisfact 
Additional security is afforded the 
hinge side of all corridor doors by the 
use of steel studs set in the door 
bucks. These studs engage in the door 
when closed, so that even if the door 
hinges should be melted off, it would 
be impossible for the door to give 
way. The door openings are framed 
with bucks made of structural steel 
channels, secured together at the top 
and bottom and anchored at the sides 


to the 8-inch partitions. The doors are 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











CAN’T GET NAMES OF MEMBERS. 





Attorneys Have Difficulty in Starting 
Suits Against Wholesale Grocers’ 
Reciprocal Exchange. 





Fauntleroy, Cullen & Hay, of St. Louis, 
evidently think the chances of collect- 
ing $30,000 from the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Reciprocal Indemnity Exchange for 
loss growing out of the fire in Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., of C. C. Martin & Co., are 
remote. As has already been printed 
the Exchange refused to pay and sev- 
eral suits were brought. This insur- 
ance is divided between 350 to 500 sub- 
scribers, scattered all over America. 
Each subscriber is liable to an amount 
ranging from $70 to $80. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange 
has refused to furnish a single address 


of any of the subscribers. The Ex- 
change, of course, will not give any 
adresses. 


Fauntleroy, Cullen & Hay, in writing 
to B. V. Hubbard, of Chicago, about the 
case, say: 

“To have to go all over the country, 
put up court costs and hire lawyers in 
some three hundred to five hundred 
suits, and litigate a liability upon the 
policies issued by the Wholesale Gro 
cers’ Reciprocal Indemnity Exchange, 
you can see is an impossibility. The 
expenses will run up into thousands of 
dollars, to say nothing of the charges 
which the different lawyers will make 
to bring such suits. It will cost more 
than $70 in each one of these suits to 
carry on a litigation, even if we knew 
where the different parties were located, 
who are liable under these policies; to 
taking 


say nothing of the expense of 
depositions and other outlays” of 
money. ss = 


Ad Came Too Late. 

During the automobile rate war a 
broker advertised in the New York 
Times advising all automobile owners 
to take advantage of the reduced rates 
by buying insurance immediately. But 
when the advertisement was printed 
the war was ended. 

- ” + 

Law Will Continue to Issue Charts. 

Harrison Law, who will be manager 
ef the Fire Brokers’ Association of 
New York after June 1, is now working 
on fire and casualty insurance charts at 
his home in Nutley, N. J. Mr. Law win 
continue the work of issuing interesting 
charts while manager of the brokers’ 
association. The charts then will be 
issued covering figures of particular in- 
terest to the brokers. 

Mr. Law began his career as an office 
bey for the German-American. He has 


worked for a number of companies and * 


for Johnson & Higgins. Of late he has 
been engaged in the issuance of his 
charts and in system work for the com- 
panies. He is also a broker in Nutley. 

There is a movement to mould into 
closer union the brokers associations 
all through the country from St. Louis 
east. 

* * a 
Wheel Line at Cut-Rates. 

R. C. Rathbone & Son have captured 
the line of the Southern Wheel Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., and it is under- 
stood that it has been written outside 
of companies which are members of the 
S. E. U. A. 

* - 7” 
Advisers for Equitable Building. 

Marsh & McLellan, fire protective 
engineers for the telephone company’s 
building, described elsewhere, are act- 
ing in a similar capacity for the new 
Equitable Building, which will also be 
built along the latest fire resistive lines. 

” +. * 


E. K. Conant a Suicide. 

Elmer K. Conant, an insurance brok 
er, connected with the Morgenthau real 
estate office at No. 171 Broadway, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself last 
week. He had been suffering from 
stomach trouble for months, and was 
despondent. 





HERRICK FOR PRESIDENT. 


New York Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Nominations—Shallicross for 


Vice-President. 
The nominating committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 


has made a report agreeing unanimous- 
ly to these officers and standing com- 
mitteemen: 

For president, Harold Herrick; for 
vice-president, C. F. Shallcross; for sec 
retary and treasurer, A. M. Thorburn; 
for assistant secretary, Curtis C. Way- 
land; for assistant treasurer, W. L. 
Chambers. 

For committee on finance, Henry W. 
Eaton, J. G. Hilliard, John H. Kelly, 
J. A. Kelsey, Thomas A. Ralston, E. 
G. Snow, A. H. Wray. 

For committee on fire patrol, Geo. B. 
Edwards, M. J. Ennis, J. G. Hilliard. 
E. E. Pearce, Charles H. Post, Wallace 
Reid, E. G. Snow. 

For committee on laws and legisla- 
tion, George W. Burchell, R. D. Harvey, 
Geo. C. Howe, J. A. Kelsey, E. G. 
Richards, David Rumsey, C. G. Smith. 

For committee on losses and adjust- 
ments, Louis P. Bayard, Charles L. 
Case, J. Montgomery Hare, Geo. W. 
Hoy’, Geo. C. Howe, Joseph McCord, W. 
L. Perrin, Wallace Reid. John M. Tal- 
bot, S. R. Weed, A. H. Wray. 

For committee on surveys, Fred’k H. 
Crum, Howard Hampton, William Hare, 
J. F. Hastings, Frank Lock, W. L. Per- 
rin, C. G. Smith. 

For committee on electricity, N. S. 
Bartow, R. C. Christopher, A. D. Irving 
Jr., James Marshall, Joseph McCord, 
John M. Talbot, S. R. Weed. 





APPRAISAL DECISION, 





If Assured is Not Allowed to Introduce 
Evidence Award is Not 
Binding, 

An interesting decision regarding ap- 
praisers was made in an Oklahoma case 
recently. 
clause in the policy relating to the 
selection of appraisers and a competent 
and disinterested umpire, the award of 








The question at issue was the | 


any two determining the amount of the | 


loss. 


| 
The court heid that the insured had | 


the right, if he demands it, to introduce 
evidence before the appraisers as to the 
extent of his loss, and, where he is re- 
fused permission, upon demand, to in- 
troduce evidence the award is not bind- 
ing upon him. 


The case is that of the Aetna Insur- 


ance Company vs. Jester. 


WOULD HARMONIZE POLICIES. 
Members of the Automobile Under- 


writers Conference are seeking to har- | 


monize the policies of the fire com- 


panies with those of the marine offices | 


writing such hazard and to that end 
have “stripped” the ccntracts of the 
former by means of riders to conform 
in effect with those of the marine com- 
panies. 

One strong fire office continues to 
issue the straight fire policy for auto- 
mobile covers, while its competitors 
sell special eontracts. 

Throughout the Metropolitan District 
the demand is growing for complete 
coverage rather than insurance against 
the fire risk only, and competition for 
the business is steadily growing more 
keen. 





SUES SPANISH COMPANY. 

William S. Sinclair has _ instituted 
suit in the Federal court, New York, 
for the Duluth Log Company, Duluth, 
Minn., against the El Dia Insurance 
Company of Madrid, for the destruc- 
tion of the company’s property by fire 
on April 29, 1913. The fire policy was 
delivered April 28, 1914. The fire oc- 
curred the same night. The company 
refused to pay. 








The Hamburg Assurance Company 
has; been admitted to West Virginia. 





— 





The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
30 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


AGENCIES 


178 Devonshire Street, 
1216 Lytton Building, 
801 Wabash Building, 
709 Dwight Building, 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


1500 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 























“ The Leading Fire Insurance Company or 
America” 


ee 


CASH CAPITAL 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents 


= $5,000,0"0.00 


HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
E. J. SLOAN 
Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


E. S, ALLEN 











INCORPORATED 1720 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 
United States Manager 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
IJusurance Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 

















JOHN L. DUDLEY, Pres. 


JOHN E. KING, Vice-Pres. 


The John L. Dudley, Jr. Co. 


84 William Street, New York City 
General Agents in the U. S. for the Arlington Fire, of Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE E. WOOD, Vice-Pres. 





Western Assurance, of Canada 


GENERAL AGENTS SUBURBAN DEPARTMENT: 


Sterling Fire, of Indiana 





Atlas Assurance Co., London; 


HEAD SUBURBAN AGENTS: 
Sun Underwriters, London; 
Germany; County Fire, Philadelphia 


Nord-Deutsche, 








Whilden & Hancock 


95 WILLIAM ST. 
NEW YORK 





General Brokerage Business 





..-All Brancnes... 











“PROMPT ATTENTION” 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 
NEW IDEA IN RATE MAKING 


jg PROMULGATED BY N. J. EXPERT. 














Atlee Brown Has Original System of 
Charging for Frame Ranges 
or Blocks. 





The office of the Schedule Rating 
Expert of New Jersey, Atlee Brown, 
has promulgated a new system of rat- 
ing frame ranges or blocks, which will 
be interesting not only to New Jersey 
agents and to companies but to rating 
experts in other sections of the coun- 
try. Mr. Brown's confreres say that it 
is absolutely a new departure in ratins 
this class of business. 

The frame row rating situation has 
always been a problem to any rating 
organization. The practice throughout 
the country is to rate all buildings in 
range at the same rate, adding to the 
rate produced by the highest rated 
pbuilding, a charge for each additional 
building up to a certain point, or, else, 
to rate specifically on the building in 
the frame range, allowing the adjoin- 
ing building to be written at entirely 
different figures, very often under the 
class of what is known as minimum 
rates. 

Additional Dwelling and Store Charges. 

The new method of the New Jersey 
Rating Expert is to take the highest 
rated building and charge 3 cents addi- 
tional for each additional dwelling 
building and 5 cents additional for each 
store or store and dwelling up to the 
maximum charge of 40 cents. Then, 
from that the rating office reduces the 
rate on all dwelling buildings 32% per 
cent. which represents the rate with 
109 per cent. co-insurance clause on the 
range or block. But, the co-insurance 
clause is not required as part of the 
policy contracts insuring the dwelling 
buildings and their contents; therefore, 
the dwelling buildings get the greatest 
possible deduction that would accrue 
to the store buildings without the at 
tachment of the clause. The rate pro- 
duced at this point is for a dwelling 
building with the adjoining buildings 
on both sides being occupied for store 
purposes and for each side of a dwell- 
ing building joined by another dwelling 
a further deduction of two cents is 
given as the buildings recede from the 
stores, with a deduction of 4 cents for 
the end building in the row. The total 
deductions, however, are limited to 30 
cents. . 
lf Maior Occupancy is Manufacturing. 

If the major occupancy on the row 
is a manufacturing risk or occupancy 
other than store and store and dwell- 
ing the rate of the manufacturing risk 
is used as a base, as in the case of the 
store and dwelling blocks recited above. 

The dwelling buildings are subject to 
the deduction of 32% per cent. for co- 
insurance (dwelling buildings are prom- 
ulgated at the co-insurance rate, but 
do not require the clause), and an addi- 
tional deduction of 10 cents for each 
building, as they recede from the man- 
ufacturing risk, and 20 cents for the 
end building of the row, total deduction 
not to exceed 75 cents. 





CROSSED WIRES CAUSE FIRE. 

The plant of the Camden Electro- 
Heating Co. was damaged by nre last 
Week, the loss being more than »25,000. 
Charles Worthington, chief engineer of 
the department, was killed during the 
fire. The cause of the blaze was cross- 
ed electric wires. 


AGENTS SETTLE SUIT. 





Pierce & Son Adjust Their Controversy 
With Isaac Alpern in Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Following the filing of a suit brought 
against them by Isaac Alpern, trading | 
in Perth Amboy as Alpern & Company, | 
charging them with breaking a busi- 
ness contract, Pierce & Son, who have 
been insurance agents in Perth Amboy 
for a quarter of a century, have made 
the following statement: 

“Messrs. Pierce & Son, Inc., beg to 
state their differences with Isaac} 
Alpern are being adjusted to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of both parties inter- 
ested, that the payment of twelve 
hundred dollars was a portion of the 
amount paid by them to Everett Brown 
for his share in the Pratt-Brown insur- 
ance business, and that after separating 
from Isaac Alpern, said amount was re- 
turned to them in settlement of the 
amount they paid to Brown for the 
agency in his companies. 

“Messrs. Pierce & Son, Inc., will 
write their own insurance business in 
ten of the strongest, oldest and best 
insurance companies in the world, many 
of whom they have represented as 
agents for twenty-five years.” 


— 


AMEND NEW JERSEY RULES. 





Permit Use of Edison Kinetoscope—15 
Per Cent. Limit on Patterns— 
Farm Rates. 





Amended filings to the New Jersey 
rating book have been filed with the 
New Jersey Insurance Department by 
Atlee Brown. ‘These include a new 
rule for the determination of the rate 
applied to buildings of mixed construc- 
tion. Formerly, there were two 
dynamo clauses, one applying to public 
utility property; the other to all 
classes. (Now there is only one clause. 

Companies have been slow to write 
farm property if policy has an unoccu- 
pancy clause. Now two sets of rates) 
are given. one providing for the un- 
occupancy and vacancy privilege; the 
other not. 

Leasehold Interest Rule. 

A new rule for leasehold interest is 
also provided. 

To meet with the requirements of 
an Act of the Assembly, 138, the use 
is permitted of a special type of mov- 
ing picture machine designed for 
schools use, with films not exceeding j 
100 feet in length. This is the Edison 
Kinetoscope. 

The limit on patterns is now 15 per 
cent. throughout the State, instead of 
10 per cent. The demand for the 15 
per cent. limitation is particularly 
strong in parts of the State where 
agents meet Philadelphia competition 
New class rates for apartment houses 
and flats are also promulgated. 








NEW JERSEY APPOINTMENTS. 


Agricultural, William G. Le Coney, Moores 
town; T. M. Ten Broeck & Co., Bayonne; 





Zane-Wilson & Co., Inc., Swedesboro. 
Allemannia, Charles O. Hudnut, Belmar: 
Henry L. Yost, Montclair. 

Atlas, Alice White trading as Francis White 
Red_ Bank. 

Caledonian-American, Lowy & Co., New- 
ark. 

Century, William H. Houston, Red Bank; 
Nelson & Ward Co., Jersey City. 

Commercial Union, I. V. Dorland Co, As 
lington 

Commonwealth, Joseph E. Hall, Kearney. 
Fidelity-Phenix, Edward E. Ball, Blooming 
dale; James L. Morrison, Wyckoff 

Fire Association, William L. Turpin, Stone 
Harbor. 

German-American, Lillian L. Lane, Beach | 
Haven; Zane-Wilson & Co., Inc., Swedesboro. | 
German-American, of Pittsburgh; 


Paterson. 


Edwin | 
Berdan, ; 





HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 








TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
| 


PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. | 





| Assets 















Capital Stock - - 
Liabilities - 


Net Surplus - . 
Total Assets - 


C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t. 
F. Hoadley, Secretary 


Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


Special Reserve Fund 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 


$1,000,000.00 
5,452,043.92 

° 300,000.00 
3,252,859.29 


$10,0041,903.21 


Cc. W. Bailey, V. Pres’t. 
A. C. Cyphers, Treas. 


























EAST ORANGE HAZARD. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers makes the following report on 
East Orange, N. J.: 

“Groupings of highly combustible 
buildings, together with lack of ability 
to furnish powerful streams, greatly 
increase the probability of block fires; 
although streets are of fair width and 
buildings low, the frequency of high 
winds makes the conflagration hazard 
of the district high. The danger of 
sweeping fires in the minor mercantile 
districts is moderate, but, considering 
the congestion of frame dwellings and 
numerous shingle roofs, such fires are 
probable in many other districts.” 





The insurance on the Aldine apart- 
ment house, which was burned in New- 
ark last week, is $82,000. The loss on 


) 


the building is about 25 per cent. 


BRITISH AMERICA 











GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Statement, January 1, 1914. 
Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 


DEE 50h 6 00s wha 7,260,197.27 
Net Surplus ........ 2,596,266.99 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ......... 3,596,266.99 


HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 











ASSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1833 
FIRE | 
Head Office - - Toronto, Canada’ 
United States Branch | 


January 1, 1914 | 
Aba a Saheb aah wo $1,889,180.99 
Surplus in U.S. .......... 727,908.12 





W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Manager 








JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS, 











For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 
The real strength of an insurance company is in 


the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as 
surance of the security of ita policy 

R. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres, & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON Anat, Sec’y 
JAMES W.HOWTE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








THE OLDEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED BY THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY (Chartered 


NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1914 


1811) 


$2,009,888.00 
500,000.00 
$1,107,131.00 


Responsible Agents wanted in Cities and Towns where Company is not 
now represented 








THE YORKSHIR 


FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers 





stablished 
The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 
ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 
. 0. E. LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 8. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Kelly, Manager, San Francisco, Cal 
NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT, Harry RK. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississipi Department, JAS. B. ROSS, Manager, New Orleans, La. 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 
1824 


Trustee, 52 Wall Street 
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A REAL FIRE PROOF BUILDING. 





(Continued from page 13.) 


locked to the bucks at six different 
points. This combination of devices 
makes it practically impossible for the 
doors to warp out of shape, no matter 
how high the temperature. In addition, 
all doors are equipped with self-closing 
checks, so that they will not remain 
open. Strict care is taken to see that 
no door is equipped with any device 
to hold it open, and as further protec- 
tion, every door locks only from the 
outside, so that egress from any room 
is always possible. 

Every door in the building opens out, 
which eliminates the possibility of 
obstruction of escape from any room 
and regulates the traffic flow through- 
cut the building, according to the de- 
sired action in case of danger. 

Construction of Fire Wall. 

Separating the Walker Street side 
of the building from the Lispenard 
Street side is an 8-inch fire wall, which 
divides the building into two nearly 
equal areas. This wall is like a line 
of breastworks in a war against 
flames, affording protection according 
to the part of the building in which the 
blaze exists. Every door in this fire 
wall is of hollow metal, and is equip- 
ped with the same devices used in the 
elevator hallway doors. 

All openings in the floors for cable 
runways or other purposes are, or will 
be, cut off in a manner approved by 
the fire underwriters. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company, one of the 
tenants of the building, finds it neces- 
sary to use a conveyor system to carry 
telegrams from one floor to another. 
The openings in the floors for this 
conveyor, however, are protected by 
means of automatic fire doors on in- 
cline tracks. These doors are held 
open by fusible links, which melt un- 
der heat pressure and so release the 
doors which slide shut over the open- 


ings. 

The ventilating ducts where they 
pass through corridor partitions or 
fire walls, are provided with auto- 


matic dampers, which are operated like 
the fire doors, by fusible links, which 
melt when the temperature rises 
above 160 deg. F. This again pre- 
vents fire from passing from one floor 
to another. Vertical ventilating ducts, 
where they pass through floors, are 
cut off from the floor area by means 
of 8-inch partitions in all cases. 

There are three ventilating plants, 
two on the pent house roof and one on 
the second floor. These are equipped 
with automatic rolling steel shutters 
which close and shut off the draft 
when a certain temperature is reached. 

The Fire Tower. 

In addition, should the ventilating 
fans carry smoke into any of the large 
rooms, such as the operating room of 
the long distance toll switchboard 
push buttons. conveniently located. 
can be touched. This act’ trips a cir- 
cuit breaker, which controls the sup- 
ply of current to the fans and shuts off 
all ventilation. 

The two main stairway exits are at 


opposite ends of the building and are 
cut off from the floor areas by 8-inch 
walls and from the main hallways by | 
hollow metal doors. Supplementing | 
these two sets of service stairs and 
the elevator batteries, there is a fire- 
proof smoke tower and an outside iron | 
fire escape, making a total of four sets | 
of stairs extending from the first floor | 
to the roof, and fourteen elevators. 
To obtain access to the fire tower it | 
is necessary to go outside the build-| 
ing to balconies which run along each | 
side of the main court on each floor. | 
These balconies can be reached at} 
two different pcints approximately 50) 
feet from each other, and wherever | 
possible the fire sub-division walls 
have been located so that these exits) 
may be separated. | 
The floors of these balconies are of) 
concrete and their railings are of iron, | 
and five feet in height. The solid floors | 
and the high railings thus give added | 
sense of security and minimize the 
emotion of fright that often leads to 
panic when fire is discovered. | 
The fire tower is of the standard | 
construction, a building within a build-| 
ing, and has no connection with the} 
interior of the structure, as it is cut 
off from the floor area except by the| 
outside balcony entrances and the | 
main floor exit, by 8-inch brick walls. | 
This tower affords quick, safe exit for| 
occupants of the building and quick, | 
safe entrance to the firemen, who are 








protected from smoke and _ fumes. 
They can pass from any floor below 
to a floor above the flames in the 
event of a fire, which would be im- 


possible if all the stairs were in one 
corridor. 
Protecting the Stairways. 

The stairs in the smoke tower are 
well worth consideration. Instead of 
the winding steep-pitched arrange- 
ment of stairs and high treads and! 
short landings, so frequently found, the 
stairs “walk easy,” the landings are 
broad and meet the stairs above and 
below them at right angles. 

This also is true of the outside 
stairway, near the Lispenard Street 
end of the building. This is enclosed in 
wire mesh and at its foot there is a 
fireproof passageway enclosed in 8-inch 
walls, which connects with the main 
hallway on the first floor. 

Three sets of 6-inch fire lines are 
provided at approximately equi-distant 
points in the building, one in each of 
the two main hallways and the other 
approximately half way between. In 
the roof tanks there is a reserve of 
10,000 gallons of water for the fire 
lines and the house connections are 
such that this reserve can be drawn 
upon for fire purposes only. In addition 
there is a suction tank in the base- 
ment containing about 30,000 gallons. 
The house pumps consist of one 500- 
gallon and one 750-gallon Underwrit- 
ers’ fire pump, so arranged that they 
can be connected directly to the fire 
lines if necessary. 

Fire signals are located at advan- 
tagecus points on each floor. In addi- 
tion there are chemical extinguishers 
and other emergency apparatus in 
hallways quickly reached. 


——— 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J, 


Statement January 1, 1914 
Capital Stock... ...... ee ceeeee sec eeeeeeceeeescceces 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities... . 
RE GE, 66-6 6.0 bce eneneessvews swesees enh eoeoe 
Ps HT os i ccs Keecdeceerge noses bbe 
During a successful record of 58 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


$1,000,000.00 
2,845,185 81 
273,985.87 
2,720,038.31 


$6,839,209.99 


A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








QUEEN 


tas. Co. of America, 


VEW YORK. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern ~ Assurance C0, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Losses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 

55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 

















FOR S ALE —Fire Insurance Maps of Tennessee, Penn- 


sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky and Louisiana at bargain prices: 
For information, address 


Western & Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








1831 —— 1914 





THE Potomac INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 


Address HOME OFFICE - - 


(FIRE) 


Agents Wanted in 


and Illinois 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











R. W. Alexander, Pres. 
A. N. Stewart, V. Pres. 


a 


4 





Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 


FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply HOME OFFICE 


RAE 


UE EEZ 
ENS UIPANG HE; OOMIEANNL 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


W. W. Alexander, Sec. 
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Surplus to Policyholders $1,203,604.68 








OF NEW YORK. 


company for an agent. 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 
332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 





Continental Insurance Company 
The best company for a policyholder is the best 
HENRY EVANS, President. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 











The assured places the responsibility on the 
agent; a Fidelity-Phenix policy relieves him of it. 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 








“An Agent Is Known by the Companies He Keeps” 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


Combine the assets of two of the largest com- 
panies with the highest sense of liberality and 


fairness. 


Combined Assets $42,586,574 
Policyholders Surplus $23,743,555 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Home Office, 


Western Office, 
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Casualty and 





Surety News 








ACCIDENT 
COMPANY / 


OF CANADA _- 
































TRANSACTS 
Personal Accident, Health and Disability; 
Plate Glass; Automobile; including Property 
Damage & Collision; Elevator, Teams, 
Employers’ Liability, WWworkmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Public and General Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Head Office for the United States 


57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YoRK 


Western Department: Pacific Department: 
38 SO. LaSALLE STREET 332 PINE STREET 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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DAMMANN IS VICE-PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL SURETY CO, CHANGE. 








Vice-President Armitage Now Head of 
Contract Department—A, J. Stob- 
bart in Legal Department. 


Leonard Dammann has been made 
vice-president and assistant general 
manager cf the National Surety Com- 
pany and has been assigned as assist- 
ant to the president and the general 
manager of the Company. Vice-Presi- 
dent Armitage is the successor to Mr. 
Dammann as head of the contract de- 
partment. 

Mr. Dammann has been with the 
National Surety Company since 1906. 
At one time he was general agent for 
the American Surety Company in Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Arthur J. Stobbart, who for a number 
of years was connected with the law 
department of the National Surety 
Company, has again returned to the 
service of the Company as assistant 
general solicitor, 

D. H. Hepburn, Jr., has been engaged 
in the contract department of the Na- 
tional. For several years he was man- 
ager of the contract department of the 
Maryland Casualty Company. 





F. R. CONNOR RESIGNS. 


Frank R. Connor has resigned as 
executive special of the Equitable Ac- 
cident Company, of Boston. 

This company, by the way, recently 
sent its claim manager traveling 
through New York State, visiting agents. 
“Many agents seem to think that a 
claim manager is an ogre,” says’ the 
company. “It is an absurd idea to feel 
that the claim manager is not the friend 
of the agent. We are sure that every 
representative who met our claim man- 
ager found him a genial and courteous 
gentleman.” 


FAMILY COVERAGE. 

The Royal Indemnity, Travelers, 
Globe Indemnity and Hartford have 
been appoin‘ed a committee to draft a 
new form of endorsement for use in 
giving the family coverage for automo- 
bile policies. 

During the cut in automobile rates 
one company is alleged to have written 
fourteen hundred policies in the metro- 
politan district in two days. 


TO PAY ITS {00TH DIVIDEND 


‘ine AMERICAN SURETY RECORD. 





| Total Dividend Payments Will Equal 
$8,287,500 by July—Conservative 
Underwriting Responsible. 





If the American Surety Company 
pays its regular quarterly dividend in 
July—and there is no reason why it 
should not—it will be the Company's 

}one hundredth consecutive dividend. 
It will total to date in dividends exactly 
| $8,287,500. 

; The American Surety Company be- 
|gan business on April 15, 1884. At 
| the start it paid annual dividends. The 
| first was in 1887, amounting to $30,000. 
| After several years the Company began 
paying dividends quarterly. These 
dividends are now 2% per cent., or 
| $125,000 each. One of the largest divi- 
|dends was on December 5, 1912, when 
the Company voted to increase its 
|eapital from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. 
On the same day the trustees declared 
a stock dividend of 100 per cent. In 
addition the regular dividend was paid. 
| In 19138 the Company wrote $3,070,- 
761 in premiums and had a tctal income 
of $3,684,768. Its beautiful office build- 
|ing on lower Broadway, New York, is 
} valued at more than $3,000,000. 

T keynote of the Company’s suc- 
cess has been careful, conservative 
underwriting. It has a remarkably et- 
fective agency corps of 15,000 men. 





GRAHAM SUCCEEDS WHARTON. 
United States F. & G. Co. to Have New 
Adjuster in Metropolitan 


District. 


Charles E. Wharton, metropolitan 
district adjuster for the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, and 
known from one end of the country to 
the other among casuaity insurance 
men, will retire, and go to Sullivan 
County, New York State, for three or 
four months as a result of a_ break- 
down in his health. During the past 
twenty-five years Mr, Wharton has been 
associated with several companies, in- 
cluding the Fidelity and Casualty and 
the Travelers. His work has always 
been of high grade. 

Melvin E. Graham will take charge 
of the claims for the metropolitan dis- 
tric*. He started with the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
in the judicial department. Later he 
became secretary to President John R. 
Bland. He has made a splendid record 
as an attorney and claim expert. 


ALL OR NONE. 


Status of Outsiders Relative to Joining 
the Local Plate Glass Asso- 
ciations. 


The annual meetings of the Plate 
Glass Service and Information Bureau 
and of the Plate Glass Underwriters 
Association of New York will be held 
in the New York office of the Aetna 
to-day. The report of the committee 
which has conferred with Manager 
Davis, of the Prudential, will be made. 
If the Prudential joins the associations 
the other outsiders will, also, they as- 
sert. It is a case of all or none. 





ERYSIPELAS EPIDEMIC. 
Newark’s Loss Ratio in Health Insur- 
ance Has been High Since 
January 1. 





North Jersey accident and health 
underwriters are complaining of the 
high loss ratio there since the first of 
the year. An epidemic of erysipelas in 
Newark has been partially responsible. 

North Jersey general agents are com- 
plaining of a lull in business, 
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NO SAVING IN EXPENSES 


FOR THE NEW YORK MUTUALS 


Views of G. G. Wetzel in Comparing 
Operation Cost With the Stock 
Companies. 





Will mutual companies have a lower 
expense ratio than stock companies? 
G. G. Wetzel, manager of the liability 
department of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., thinks not. His 
views follow: 

“There can be no appreciable differ- 
ence, because both companies will re- 
quire the same capable and efficient un- 
derwriters, actuaries, scatisticians, ad- 
justers, investigators, inspectors, physi- 
cians, attorneys and clerical staff. Stock 
companies have their agency plants in 
all principal cities and towns, and these 
agencies are called upon to perform a 
lot of extra remuneration § therefor. 
Mutual companies will be required to 
open and equip offices in like manner 
for the benefit of their members. 
Wherein will the item of expense dif- 
fer? Insurance has always been sold, 
not bought. Employers have entrusted 
their insurance matters to agents and 
brokers, and will continue to do so be- 
cause they render a valuable service 
and will continue to do so in the fu- 
ture. Twelve mutual companies have 
thus far organized and will bid for busi- 
ness. Each one is sufficiently enthus- 


iastic to believe it will secure enough 
subscribers to enjoy a successful 


launching. Each company will strive 
to outdo the other so that solicitors 
will be a necessary adjunct to the busi- 
ness. 

Risk Distribution. 

“Experience teaches that risk distri- 
bution is an absolute essential to the 
success and permanency of all insur- 
ance organizations; that limitation of 
risk distribution spells failure. Sever- 
al of the many mutual companies al- 
ready launched will succeed, if capably 
managed and economically conducted, 
therefore, employers should look care- 
fully into the makeup of the particular 
company which appeals to them, ascer- 
taining the character and calibre of the 
men selected as custodians of the 
funds entrusted to them for the pay- 
ment of losses, expenses and possible 
dividends. In addition to these twelve 
or more mutual companies, there are 
twenty-six stock companies now writing 
liability insurance in this State. 

“It may be seen at a glance there will 
be a scramble for business; a gradual, if 
not rapid, process of elimination, and 
the business is ultimately finding its 
way to the survival of the fittest. Stock 
companies employ only experienced 
men. Many years are required to train 


and properly equip liability under- 
writers, adjusters, etc. Will mutual 
companies be able to interest these 


men, except at a material advance over 
their present stipend, and then will 
they give up a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty? Employers are not yet ready 


and willing to admit that a new and un- 
tried scheme of administering compen- 
sation insurance under the most drastic 
law ever enacted is better and more 
secure for them and 

protection, 


their workmen 


than the service and 


strength to be found in stock compan- 
ies. True, compensation insurance is 
yet in its infancy in this country, but 
when one stops to consider that more 
than thirty stock companies are writ- 
ing this business, and possess a vast 
amount of valuable data, they are in an 
infinitely better position to determine 
rates than mutual companies and the 
State Fund. 
Commissions and Dividends. 

“The commissions paid agents and 
brokers and the dividends allowed 
stockholders our mutual friends guar- 
antee to return to their subscribers in 
the shape of dividends, but instead there 
is a possibility of them being swallow- 
ed up in extra expenses, which are not 
now apparent, but as certain as taxes 
on property. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts three mutual companies col- 
lected about 25 per cent. of the total 
paid premiums. In New Jersey the 
American mutual collected 4 1-2 per 
cent. In Michigan, less than five per 
cent of the employers carry insurance 
in mutual companies.” 

NOTICE TO INSURER. 

In the case of John B. Stevens & 
Co. vs. the Frankfort, the issue being 
the holder of an employers’ liability 
policy which provides that upon oc- 
currence of an accident he shall give 
immediate notice thereof to the insurer, 
and at the latest within ten days, it 
was held that the assured is not re- 
quired to give such notice before he 
receives it. The case is reported in 
47 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1214. 





$500,000 BOND IN PITTSBURGH. 

The Edward Ball agency of the 
National Surety Company has secured 
a contract bond in the sum of $500,000 
covering the erection of the fifteen- 
story Rosenbaum Building in Pitts- 
burgh. The Naticnal also wrote the 
bond of the new Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York, Frank Has- 
brouck. 


NOW HAS 30,000 POLICYHOLDERS. 
The Federal Casualty Company, of 
Detroit, is eight years old. It has 
30,000 policyholders. Its total liabili- 
ties, excluding paid up capital stock, 
are $42,000. Its total assets are $400,- 
000. Good management is the reason 
for this healthy growth. V. D. Cliff 
is president of the Company. 
THE BONDING LIMIT. 

The qualifying power of the surety 
companies is now more than $4,000,000 
The direct writing companies can 
qualify for $3,959,281. Each of the 
two reinsurance companies can qualify 
for $50,000 each. 

THE ECCLES DISASTER, 

The Massachusetts Bonding and _ In- 
surance Company has only twenty-five 
policies, of $50 each, involved in the 
recent mine disaster at Eccles, West 
Virginia 

EXCESS COMMISSIONS. 

Payment by agents of 25 per cent 
brokerage commission on surety busi- 
ness instead of 15 per cent. has in 
duced one of the companies to warn 
its agents against excess payments, 
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END OF RATE WARS. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
State. The section containing this pro- 
vision is No. 32. 

Must Furnish Data. 

As soon as the automobile rate war 
started thn Department received many 
inquiries 1rom company managers and 
brokers asking if a ruinous rate war 
could not be stopped. A Department 
representative was present at one of 
the meetings at which every company 
but the Travelers and the Aetna was 
represented. He explained the anti- 
discrimination law, but did not in any 
other way participate. A letter was 
sent to all companies demanding cer- 
tain information in view of the fact 
that the question of unfair discrim- 
ination was raised. It also asked what 
was the reason for changes in rates 
made from time to time. It also asked 
for some statistical information. 

This letter was later modified by an- 
other, which, instead of demanding 
reasons for changes in rates, asked for 
more comprehensive statistics cover- 
ing three years experience on private 
automobiles and commercial vehicles. 
Experience on automobile liability, 
property damage and collision business 
was asked for the United States; sep- 
arately for New York State; and, also, 
separately for the metropolitan district. 
This information will put the depart- 
ment in a position to ascertain whether 
the Bureau rates are exorbitant in its 
opinion; also, whether a 25 per cent. 
cut will lead to loss. 

Other States May Follow. 

The New York Department, which 
initiates most of the reforms among 
the State supervisors, will probably 
have its example followed in stopping 
rate wars. 

The Fire Insurance Situation. 

Deputy Superintendent Hoey, of the 
New York Department, in discussing the 
rate-making situation in the State, 
with particular reference to fire insur- 
ance, said this week: 

“If the rate-making associations at- 
tempt to meet competition by cutting 
rates in one section of the State, they 
must also reduce the rates in all sec- 
tions, even where there is no competi- 
tion, so that if they don’t cut the rates 
where the non-associated companies ex- 
ist, the outside competitor will thrive, 
and if they do cut rates all sections of 
the State will benefit. This will tend 
to bring down the rates to the lowest 
possible point at which it is possible to 
meet losses and expenses and pay a 
reasonable profit on the capital in- 
vested. 

“Managers of the rate-making asso- 
ciations and company officials gener- 
ally realize that the law only requires 
them to do such things as they ought 
to do without the law, and they are 
co-operating with the department, in 
bringing about a successful administra- 
tion of the act. As far-seeing men they 
realize that the successful operation of 
this law is the most effective answer 
that can be made to a cry tor the en- 
actment of the drastic State rate-mak- 
ing laws now in force in some other 
States.” 


MATERIALMEN’S LIENS. 
Contractors’ Bonds as Substitutes— 
Interesting Article by Atlanta 
Lawyer in Legal Journal. 





“Contractcrs’ Bonds as Substitutes 
for Materialmen’s Liens” is the subject 
of an interesting article in “Case and 
Comment” written by Henry A. Alex- 


ander, of the Atlanta Bar. He calis atten-— 


tion to the success of the Louisiana law 
which requires the private builder upon 


the penalty of subjecting himself toa di- | 


rect personal liability to materialmen 
and sub-contractors to exact from the 
principal ccntractor a bond with ap- 
proved security, conditioned to prompt 
ly pay the bills of laborers and. ma- 
terialmen, who were given a_ direct 
right of action on the bond. 
In commenting upon the 
statute Mr. Alexander says: 
“In its practical operation, the pre- 


Louisiana 


' 





mium of the binding bonding company 
is doubtless added by the contractor 
to the cost of the building, and is thus 
finally paid by the owner. It seems 
reasonable to expect that its effect else- 
where would be, as in Louisiana, to 
introduce safety and certainty into 
building operations. Whatever disposi- 
tion ‘it would create on the part of 
the materialmen to be careless as to 
the contractor to whom they sold 
would be more than counter balanced 
by the disposition of bonding compan- 
ies and others who should undertake 
to become sureties to scrutinize the 
character and competence of the con- 
tractor. 

“It would also be reasonable to ex- 
pect that, with the practical certainty 
of payment, there would come a ten- 
dency to lower the price of building 
supplies. If the effect of such legis- 
lation would be to secure all of these 
important benefits at the cost only of 
a premium of not exceeding 1 per cent. 
on the cost of the building it would 
seem to be well entitled to the careful 
consideration of other States.” 





OPEN BASEBALL SEASON. 


Casualty and Surety Baseball League, 
of New York, Begins Seven 
Game Schedule. 


The Casualty and Surety Baseball 
League, of New York, inaugurated its 
season on Saturday when the Royal 
Indemnity nine played the National 
Surety. 

The league was_' organized five 
years ago by E. E. Bradley, of the Royal 
Indemnity and others. It has seven 
members, the Royal, Globe, London 
Guarantee, General Accident, Frank- 
fort, Metropolitan Casualty and WNa- 
tional Casualty. A twelve game 
schedule is played. Last year the pen- 
nant was won by the Globe, the decid- 
ing victory being a ten inning contest 
with the Royal. 

Frank Cassidy, of the Globe, is presi- 
dent of the Casualty and Surety Base- 
ball League; E. E. Bradley, vice-presi- 
dent; H.S. Slipner, of the Metropolitan, 
is secretary; and F. C. Kessler, of the 
London Guarantee, is treasurer. 





W. VA. POLICY FEES. 

Regarding policy fees the West Vir- 
ginia Insurance Department says: 

“Health and accident policies may or 
may not provide for the collection of a 
policy fee. The company may provide 
for policy fees in one class of policies 
and not in another, but where a policy 
fee is required by the company to be 
collected, the agent must collect it in 
full. He is in violation of law if he 
rebates the whole or any part of it, 
whether such rebate be confined to one 
instance, or is the uniform practice of 
the agent.” 

DROP IN AUTO LOSSES. 

Automobile losses in the city of New 
York have shown a decline of about 
20 per cent., as a result of a stiffening 
of the penalties for speeding. The 
magistrates are co-operating with the 
police, particularly in dealing with 
drivers who are reckless on Fifth 
avenue and Broadway. 


NAME CHARLES E. CLARKE. 

The Southern Casualty and Surety 
Conference announces the appointment 
of Charles E. Clarke, secretary of the 
Peninsular Casualty Company of Jack- 
sonville, to represent that body in the 
National Council of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress 


MAY GO TO WAR. 


Positions of Emp'oyes of National 
Surety Company in State Military 
Organizations Protected. 


The following notice issued by Presi- 
dent Joyce, of the National Surety 
Company, applies also to all salaried 
employes of the Company in the field: 

“It has been called to the attention 
of the officers cf the Company that 
we have among our employes members 
of the State military organizations, and 
others who may desire to respond to 
a call for volunteers if issued by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

“If any man in our employ shall de- 
cide to bear arms for his country in 
this possible emergency, it certainly 
will not prejudice his standing with this 
Company, and he will be given his old 
position, or one equally as good upon 
his return, if he is able to satisfactorily 
fill such position. 

“If he should die while in service, 
we will pay to his heirs at law or to 
his next of kin (if they are wholly de- 
pendent upon him for support, or nearly 
so) who would be entitled to his estate 
under the laws of the intestate suc- 
cession, the sum equal to his annual 
salary. 

“To those who remain behind, it is 
their duty to do all they can to support 
the honor and dignity of our country 
in such a crisis, and rally to the call 
of the chief executive, and support 
loyally the step which he with the con- 
sent of Congress has taken in the in- 
terest of the Nation.” 





NEW CONN, GEN. POLICY. 


Combination Life Certificate and Acci- 
dent for $10 a year—The 
Benefits Given. 


For a premium of $10 the Connecticut 
General Life is now issuing a com- 
bination life certificate and accident 
policy. The policy pays a maximum 
death benefit of $3,250, and contains 
these features: 

1. $250 fcr death 
natural or accidental. 

2. $2,000 for accidental death or dis- 
memberment caused by travei, elevator 
or burning building accident. (This 
amount increases to $3,000 by accumu- 
lations.) 

3. $1,000 for accidental death caused 
by any ordinary accident. (This 
amount increases to $1,500 by accumu- 
lations.) 

4. $10 weekly indemnity ($520 per 
year) if totally disabled as a result of 
travel, elevator or burning building 
accident, 

5.. $5 per week ($269 per year) if 
totally disab!ed by any ordinary acci- 
dent, and in addition from $10 to $65 
for loss of fingers,’ toes, fractures and 
dislocations; $1 to $25 for surgical fees 
ard a $109 identification feature. 


from any cause, 


A LIBERAL INTERPRETATION. 


National Guardmen Insured in Standard 
Will Have War Injuries Considered 
as Accidents. 


The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, of Detrcit has made the fol- 
lowing announcement with reference 
to policyholders who are members of 
the National Guard, and who may be 
called to do war service in Mexico: 

“The Company will consider injuries 
received while engaged in war service, 
as accidents, although the str‘ct inter- 
pretation cf accident policies is to the 
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contrary. Strictly speaking, an insured 
injured while doing duty as a soldier 
is engaged in an occupation non-in- 
surable and is not entitled to insur- 
ance. The Company has decidea to 
take a liberal view of this subject and 
will upon request, endorse policies now 
outstanding to provide for pro rating 
to the extra hazardous rate, for in- 
juries received while in the service ot 
the United States Government, enlisted 
as a volunteer. Payment in no case 
shall exceed $2,000.” 





MORE TRIBUTES TO WINSLOW. 


Special Business Still Pouring Into 
Metropolitan in Honor of Presi- 
dent Winslow’s Anniversary. 


Agents throughout the country are 
still sending in special business in 
compliment cf the fortieth annivarsary 
of Eugene H. Winslow’s connection 
with the Company and the fortieth year 
of the Company’s existence. 

Some inside history has been divulged 
regarding Mr. Winslow’s anniversary 
day. When he arrived at the office 
a bunch of American Beauty roses, 
forty in number greeted him. His desk 
was piled high with personal letters. 
Upon examination it was discovered 
that these came from Metropolitan 
agents and were personally addressed 
to the president. Each contained ap- 
plications. The special business ran 
far into the thousands. Later in the 
day directors called and presented Mr. 
Winslow with a loving cup. When he 
returned to his residence he found a 
grandfather’s clock, presented by em- 
ployes of the Company. 


FIGHT EAST SIDE CLAIMS. 








Travelers Organizes Special Staff of 
Inspectors—Other Companies 
Also Take Action, 
Fraudulent claims on the East Side 
have long been a menace to the cas- 
ualty companies. Many of the com- 
panies have advanced their minimum 
premiums for East Side business. It 
is now reported that the Travelers has 
organized a special stati, headed by 
Alfred Meldcn, to fight stairway cases. 
Six special inspectors are assigned to 

this staff. 





FINALLY GET SECRETARY. 

F. Spencer Baldwin, dean of the Bos- 
ton College of Business Administra- 
tion, and professor of political economy 
at Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. His salary will be $6,000 a 
year and he will have charge of making 
payments to injured workmen and rela- 
tives in case of death from accidents 
resulting covered by the compensation 
law. 

FINGER BRUISE DECISION. 

A felon caused by an accidental bruise 
upon the finger of the holder of an acci- 
dent insurance policy is held in the Ver- 
mont case of Robinson vs. Masonic 
Protective Association to be within the 
clause of the policy providing compensa- 
tion for accidental injury resulting from 
some violent, external and involuntary 
cause, leaving external and_ visible 
marks cf a wound. 

FIRE INTER-EXCHANGES. 

B. V. Hubbard, cf Chicago, has is- 
sued the second edition of Casualty 
Inter-Insurance Exchanges, con. The 
first edition has had a popular sale 
among insurance men and employers 
having a large line of casualty insur- 
ance. Mr. Hubbard, who is a lawyer 
land an actuary, is now preparing 4 
|work on Fire Inter-Insurance  Ex- 
|changes, which will be _ published 
|May 20. 


| POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Surety companies have recently ad- 
|vised agents that under no circum- 
|stances must they make political con- 
tributions. Laws common to most 
States prohibit this practice. 
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The explosion of a heating 

Heating boiler in st. John’s Church, 
Boiler Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
Insurance given wide publicity, and 
advantage of it should be 

taken by agents. “Power,” the leading 


organ of power users, features this ex- 
plosion with pictures of the wrecked 
church. It uses the pictures as the 


text of an editorial, bearing the head- 
ing: ‘Should Heating Boilers Be In- 
sured?” “Power” is emphatically of 
the opinion that such insurance should 
be carried. 

“We hold no brief for the insurance 
fraternity,” it says, “but the good work 
it has done in the direction of diminish- 
ing boiler accidents naturally suggests 
its probable usefulness in the broader 
field. To cite the church boiler explosion, 
already mentioned, there was a $12,000 
property loss uncovered by insurance. 
Few power-boiler explosions involve a 
larger amount. Laws of the right kind 
would doubtless be a help, but legis- 
lation is a slower remedy than insur- 
ance on account of the delays in getting 
it established. However, no one agency 
should be relied on entirely. Compul- 
sory inspecticns would be the best pro- 
tection. Next to these come those that 
are furnished by the insurance com- 
panies whenever they issue policies. 
Much can be accomplished when the pub- 
lic is convinced of the occasion to 1n- 
sure heating boilers, and, finally and 
most immediate in their effects, once 
their importance is recognized, are the 
precautions which individual owners 
could and should take for their own 
good.” 

~ + * 


The Pacific Mutual pre- 
Promises sents in its company 
For Premiums paper a strong argu- 
Versus Cash ment for the solicitor 
collecting his premium 
without waste of time. The salesman, 
minus the conviction that he has s>me- 
thing of real money value to offer his 
prospect, lacks the courage to drive his 
sale to a state of completion on the 
spot. Acting as if he was glad to get 
away with the application signed, never 
thinking that he is just as likely to get 
the premium then and there as he was 
the signature, which does imply a con- 
sent to sign the check also. This grade 
of courageous salesmanship will return 
with the policy and leave it for an in- 
definite period in the possession of the 
prospect. This act is undisputable 
proof to the prospect that the sales- 
man himself does not place a very high 
value on the document, for which he 
hopes to receive the prospect’s good 
hard money. 

Continuing the argument 
pany says: 

“How many salesmen representing 
this Company would walk into a man’s 
place of business and leave even one 
fifty dollar gold note? Not a one. You 
would demand not only a rece'pt but 
a mortgage of two or three times the 
value, or else you would keep the 
money securely buttoned in your inside 
pocket. How much more care should 
be given a signed contract that is like- 
ly to be worth not a fifty dollar yel- 
lowback but five of ten thousand dol- 
lars cash to your prospect. Do you 
think it worth while to test the sin- 
cerity of his intentions and faith in 
you and your company by expecting 
a check payable to the company to 
pin to his application? It surely is. 
And when this practice is made uni- 
versal, accident insurance men and acci- 
dent companies will find themselves as 
high in the financial world as the life 
Msurance companies are to-day, and 
not before. Certainly the prospect 
wants to know if the policy is as rep- 
resented. Here is the salesman’s op- 
portunity to either make or lose a 
policyholder if he is unable to get the 
money with the application. That is 
the time the prospect is willing to 
Settle for his policy, if ever.” 


the Com- 















Special Talks With Local Agents 


The Massachusetts 
Bonding and _ Insur- 
ance Comany has in- 


Chance For 

Small Burglary 

Policies 

make a special drive 
for the smaller burglary policies, say- 
ing: 

“When an owner closes his house for 
the summer or to travel he is likely 
to tell you that he does not need to 
cover the closed residence with burg- 
lary insurance because all of his silver- 
ware, jewelry and valuables are either 
taken with him or are entrusted to 
safe deposit vaults. Nevertheless, he 
does need the protection, often in large 
amounts, for a closed residence is a 
target for burglars and thieves, and 
articles of bulk, not usually molested, 
can be carried off at leisure. However, 
in the average case the value of goods 
which might fall prey to burglars is 
limited, and herein lies our opportunity, 
for we now have to offer the policies 
in small amounts which are particularly 
adapted to this purpose. These poli- 
cies will pay the owner for damage to 
the premises in gaining access and mu- 
tilation of the premises and furnishings 
as well as for loss of articles, furnish- 
ings, lead piping, etc., which may be 
carried off. The original co-insurance 
clause, limiting liability for certain 
classes of goods, such as silverware, 
jewelry, etc., also applied to clothing, 
but under the new clause, recently 
adopted, clothing has been excluded su 
that these policies will now protect the 
owner to their full extent for loss of 
winter clothing and other clothing left 
on the premises. 

“These small policies will meet a 
ready sale with owners who have for- 
merly claimed that the extensive cover- 
age of the ordinary policy was not 
necessary. To offer the small policies 
extensively throughout your territory 


means not only a profitable volume of | 


the business, but also placing on your 
books the names of clients who may 
be valuable in other connections. From 
May 1 until mid-summer is the busy 
season for residence burglary insur- 
ance, and every agent should make the 
most of it. Now is the time to make 
your special campaign for the business 
Send for advertising leaflets and then 
circularize.” 


NEW JERSEY APPOINTMENTS. 


Continental Casualty Company, Howard Wil- 
liam Dillon, Riverton; J. B. McLaughlin, New- 
ark. 

Fidelity & Casualty Company, George H. | 
Worden & Son, Paterson. 

Fidelity & Deposit, Albert Hall, Jersey City | 
Heights. 

Frankfort General, Braisted, Goodman & 
Hershfield Insurance Agency, Pompton Plains 

Globe Indemnity, Edward W. Ladew, New 
York, N. Hugh Robinson, Newark. 

Great Eastern, Beyer Kealty Co., Newark; 
William E. Hires, Palmyra; C. Poelstra, Pater 
son; Thomas B. Williams, Atlantic City. 

Maryland Casualty, Thomas Williams, Eliza 
beth 

Maryland Motor Car, B. Marston Smith, 
Englewood. 

Massachusetts Accident, Robert M. Fisher, 
Belleville; John Gamble, Newark. 

Metropolitan Casualty, Jay & Jay, Inc., New 
ark; Clifton & Clifton, Jersey City. 

National Casualty, P. De Crosta, Passaic. 

National Live Stock, F. X. Coleman, Harri- 
son; Fischer & Smith, Jersey City; Joseph 
G. Pearson, Hurffville. 

New England Casualty, Thomas J. Hughes, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Casualty, C. M. Davison, James- 
burg; Frank M. Dow, Jersey City; A. H. 
Wright, Clementon. 

Prudential Casualty, Lawrence Sutherland, 
Newark. 

Royal Indemnity, Joseph &. Hall, Kearney. 


Travelers, Orlando Halwick, Union Hill; 


neth Mz acKenzie, Bayonne; Ward Merriman, 
Passaic; Marvin A. Pierson, W ashington; 
Ralph D. Richman, Wildwood; Lillian H. 
Rogers, Trenton. 

United States Casualty, Harry L. Wallace, 
Hammonton; M. E. Wallace & Co., Trenton. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, B. Mars- 
ton Smith, Englewood. 

World Casualty, Frank H. Adams, Ruther- 
ford; Joseph Magyerits, Newark. 

Zurich General, W. G. Minner, New York, 
New York. 

The National Life of the U. S. A. wili 


make an aggressive campaign for busi- 


York, New Jersey and 


it is announced. 


ness in New 
New England, 


structed agents to} 


Ken- 





MACON, 


W. E. SMALL 


A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT PLATESGLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 





Georgia Casualty Company 


Writes}the}Following Forms of Casualty3insurance 


BURGLARY 
Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 


GEORGIA 


-_- 
anal ¥ 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


resident 


HEALTH LIABILITY] 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








TRAIN ON MUTUALS. 

John L. Train, general manager 
the Utica Mutual Compensation Insur- 
ance Corporation, made a speech 
fore the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce a few in he 
said: 

“The danger of failure of the mutual 
company through a disaster had been 
guarded against, by the formation 
of pools to which each mutual 
company pays a certain percentage of 
its premium money in return for the 
payment out of the pool of any claims 
amounting to more than $25,000.” 


ot 


be- 


days ago, which 


GEORGE /J. KUEBLER 
Attorney - at - Law [ 
EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 
on Matters of 


INSURANCE 


a Specialty j 
abt References on Application -:-:- 


Suite 720-29 So. LaSalle St. ,Chicago, Ill. 


TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 











Burglary and 





BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,000,000 


> BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bondinge«Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 





Health, 
Plate Glass INSURANCE 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








GENERAL 


Cc. NORIE-MILLER, 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 

55 John Street, 

Premiums Written in 1913 = $3,997,131.58 

The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


Automobile—Elevator —Tearms— Burglary—Workmen’s 
Indemnity—Etc., Etc. $3 ss 


ACCIDENT 


New York 


United States Manager 








T 


Home Office, 


EUGENE 
DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 


H. 
8. WM. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Chartered 1874 
Ss 
mAY ——-* 


“oF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
WINSLOW, President 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


HE 


47 CEDAR STREET 
POLICIES 


BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD 
HEAD OFFICE 


London Guarantee 








CHICAGO Resident Manager 
ieakintienl 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, arnt —— 
Burglary, Boiler and onli Minin 23 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


OF LONDON, 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
F. J. WALTERS 


& Accident Co., Ltd. 


ENGLAND 











THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


May 14, 1914.8 

















“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What the Equitable Offers is the title 
of a booklet listing in detail the many 
aitractions and advantages of Equitable 
policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance sales- 
man who is curious to know why Equitable 
policies sell readily, frenew steadfastly and 
meet every conceivable need of {all classes 
of insurers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 


| Atlanta 
Baltimore 














CALL ON COR Fr TF ON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


( A INSURANCE comBane 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 


CALL ON COMPTON 





NOLUWOOD NO TIVD 











Re (rg gy g 


he the most efficient extinguisher of 
gasoline fires, and fires in highly 
inflammable materials. 


It is the logical and only practical§ ex- 
tinguisher for equipment of automobiles, 
on which it secures for the owner a 15% 
reduction in insurance rate. 


It is ideally suited for motor boat pro- 
tection, since Pyrene gas, the extin- 
guishing agent, gets under the belge 
boards and reaches the seemingly 
inaccessible fire. Pyrene is 
approved by the United States 

Steam Boat Inspection 
Service. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart 
fire extinguishers included in the list of approved Fire a es issued 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 1358 colean “a York 
Alton Buffaio Detroit New Orleans age ee 
Anderson. §,C, Chicago Duluth Norfolk 

Cincinnati Jacksonville Oklahoma City 

Cleveland Louisville Phoenix 

Dayton Memphis Philadelphia 

Denver Milwaukee Pittsburgh York, 











Birmingham 
Bridgeport 


ee COAST DISTRIBUTORS: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 

Seattle. Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great 
Que een St., London, W.C. CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., 
Winnipeg. Vancouver, Toronto. 





=i 


ee 








A CGCOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 











STATE MUTUAL ure insurance company 


JOHN W. MADDOX, President 
Rome, Georgia 


Offers to good producers some excellent territory in Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Florida, where the Company is well and favorably known 
and where your success will be measured by your work. 


Uf interested. take A. B. UTTER, Agency Manager, 2.202 2ffic*.,, 


the matter up with 














Bankers Life aad 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ORGANIZED 1879 








Insurance Issued and ene 1913 (Paid-for) 
$60,907,000.00 
Increase in Admitted Assets For Year 


sans atedetel 1.43 





President 


ERNEST E CLARK 








SURPLUS LINES 


GUARANTEED UNDERWRITERS—LONDON LLOYDS 


Licensed in Iilinois 
Capacity, $100,000 Single Risk 
Immediate Binders 
- 10 per cent Commission to Brokers 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Chicago Minneapolis 


Duluth 4” 














